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About This Story --- 


Beginning oP the opposite page. 
the editors of PAGEANT present the 
birth. To the best 
of our knowledge it is the first com- 
plete story of its kind ever pub- 
lished in & general magazine. WE 
publish it here with the fullest aP- 
preciation of our obligations a™ 


story of human 


responsibilities to our readers, aM 
with the serio 
Americans in 
to know the facts of life 

ready to accept them as they are- 


nviction that 
y want 


Nevertheless. PAGEANT realizes 
that there will be groups and in- 
dividuals who will find this story 
unacceptable. i 
who have not pre 

jate 
tive proce 
of life. W 
that a few pion 
tion are currently attemptin 
stem the tide of biological knowl- 
edge which once seem so im- 
portant to them. As editors obli- 
gated toa reading public. however. 
we believe that this story, based as 
it is on the physical world, can 
only lead to @ more fruitful appre- 
ciation of the spiritual. 

PAGEANTS Story as it stands 
here has been shown to lay and 
religious leaders. to educators. 


scientists and persons of influence 
and authority in the general field 
of human relations. Agreement as 
to its worth was not unanimous, 
but the majority agreed with Dr. 
Marynia Farnham. psychiatrist 
and co-author of ern Woman: 
The Lost Sex- who said: “| think 
is very important. Any- 

i know the 


In the preparation of this feature 


our fullest gratitude is due Mr. an 
Mrs. Max Prosetti for their co- 
operation in the making of the 
delivery room photographs. heirs 
was a rare OF eal. The fact that 
their baby. Diane. * i 
breech position. 

alive isa tribute 

Our thanks are Gue- 

Jewish Hospital of Brookly 

its obstetrical staff for their assis- 
tance in this undertaking. 

The feature a5 whole was 
pared for 
direction © 
assistance 
Francis Reiss. 

It is with serious purpose that 
“The Miracle of Reproduction” is 
dedicated to the readers © 
PAGEANT Magazine. 


__-The Editors 





The Miracle 


of Reproduction 


“I have delivered several thousand babies and I still 
never deliver one without a feeling of awe and rever- 
ence . . . about the whole mystery of beginning life, 
of the love of a man and a womtnan for each other, of 
conception, of the development of an unborn baby 
within the mother and of the whole marvelous mecha- 
nism of birth.” —Frederic Loomis, M.D. 


@ ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE phenomena of our times has 
been the emergence of sex as an acceptable topic of general 
discussion. Isolated, the phenomenon means little. But coupled 
with the fact of a generally rising national birth rate it takes 
on profound significance. Not only are Americans, today, able 
to face the facts of sex, they are mature enough to accept sex 
as the basic responsibility of life. 

Serious minds have always regarded life as the supreme 
miracle of Creation. In our culture only the frightened and 
frivolous were ever able to separate life from sex, birth from 
conception, marriage from reproduction. Yet only recently 
have we, as a people, begun to admit that the more we know 
about the process of life, the deeper is our appreciation of the 
miracle of life. 

Today we can ask ourselves the question: “What is life?” 
and expect a reasonable answer—but the answer is only 
reasonable; and the miracle remains. 

The survey on these pages was designed by the editors of 
PAGEANT to provide a comprehensive look at the miracle. It 
cannot answer all the questions which arise. It can only 
indicate a few of the things we know about the “chain of life.” 
For some it will be adequate. For others it will be. the intro- 


duction to an entirely new point of view of the miracle of 
the continuous reproduction of life . . 
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Hydrogen — Oxygen — Nitrogen 


The Chemicals 
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The Chemistry of Life 


“Every living organism is entirely compused of ordi- 
nary, elementary chemical substances.” —Julian Huxley 


The basic unit of all life—plant 
and animal alike—is a microscopic 
droplet of approximately a dozen 
chemicals suspended in water. The 
most important of these chemicals 
appear in the picture above. They 
are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and 
carbon which make up the bulk of 
the life cell; and magnesium, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, calcium and iron 
which are almost negligible. To- 
gether these chemicals and traces 
of others form protoplasm—the 
essential substance of all living 
things from the giant Sequoia trees 
to the invisible bacteria which lie 
near the bottom of the scale of life. 

Despite the most careful and ex- 
haustive investigations of modern 
science, the most anyone can say 
about protoplasm, with any assur- 
ance, is that it is made up of pro- 
teins floating in water, together 
with very small amounts of minerals 
and fat-like substances. But why 
protoplasm can ‘grow, reproduce, 
organize itself, limit itself, combine 
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itself into the infinite forms of. life 
that exist no one really knows. 

Under the microscope, proto- 
plasm looks like the white of an egg 
into which “sand and bubbles” 
have been introduced. It flows rest- 
lessly round and round within a 
hard cell wall. It is slimy, elastic, 
greyish, transparent, viscid. The 
types of proteins which make up a 
specific glob of protoplasm de- 
termine the kind of cell—or life— 
it is. There are millions of kinds of 
proteins: there are millions of kinds 
of cells. Cells form green leaves, 
disease germs, mucous membranes, 
eyes, fish, frogs, flowers, squirrels 
and ovaries—every imaginable form 
of living thing. 

The unit of life which makes the 
continuation of life possible is also 
a cell. In higher animals possessed 
of sex, it is the egg cell in the fe- 
male, the sperm cell in the male. 
In the lower animals where differ- 
entiated sex in the popular sense of 
the word does not exist, it is still a 
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specialized cell ‘which carries life 
orward. While single-celled ani- 
mals like the paramecium (below) 
and single-celled plants reproduce 
merely by dividing in half to make 
two cells out of one. 

Life, then, can be defined as a 
collection of chemicals in infinite 
combinations—the more complex 
the combination, the more compli- 
cated is the life or the life process 
involved. 

To the chemist even human re- 
production is merely a chemical 
process. A man and a woman can 
produce a child because of the 
action of extremely complicated 
chemicals called hormones—sub- 
stances produced by one part of the 
body to regulate the activities of 
other parts of the body. The hor- 
mones produced by the pituitary 
glands which lie beneath the brains 
of human beings exercise influence 


. Soe Se 


over the reproductive organs. 

In the woman, a hormone causes 
an egg to grow-and move into a 
narrow tube within her body. In 
the man, hormones cause the re- 
productive organs to produce mil- 
lions of sperm cells. At the proper 
time, chemicals within the sperm 
give these bits of protoplasm the 
power to propel themselves out of 
the body of the man into the body 
of the woman. Then, another 
chemical—hyaluronidase, produced 
by the sperm—cracks the outer coat 
of the egg-protoplasm, allowing the 
sperm to enter the egg and to start © 
the growth of an infant, while other © 
hormones produce external changes ~ 
recognizable as pregnancy. 

At the bottom of the entire com- 
plicated process lies protoplasm in 
a single cell. But what makes the 
cell start to grow into a human 
being, a bird, a bee—no one knows. 
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The Continuity of Life 


“All life is potentially immortal. Generation after gen- 
eration, protoplasm lives on... .” —H. G. Wells 


“Reproduction is the primary and central triumph of 
life ... it is the one function without which no other, 
in the end, would be possible. . 

—George Santayana 








THE MIRACLE OF REPRODUCTION 


Basically aH forms of life, high 
and low, sexual and asexual, repro- 
duce the same way—by the multi- 
plication of single cells into many 
cells. The single-celled bit of life 
splits into two cells, these split into 
four, these into eight and so on to 
create a multitude of independent 
creatures in a matter of minutes. In 
human reproduction two single- 
celled bits of life come together to 
divide and re-divide. The great dif- 
ference is that the dividing cells 
stick together to form one large, 
many-celled body. All plant life re- 
produces this way. All animal life 
reproduces this way. 

Among vertebrate animals—those 
which possess real backbones—the 
development of the egg by cell divi- 
sion (multiplication) is strangely 
parallel. The drawing to the left 
illustrates the appearance of fish, 
turtle, calf and human embryos at 
comparable stages of development. 
In the early stages (top)—at about 
the fourth week after the human 
egg has been fertilized—they are 
virtually indistinguishable to the 
untrained eye, indicating clearly the 
close relationship of all forms of 
life. At about eight weeks after 
fertilization, the human fetus (see 
drawing) is virtually completely 
formed. It looks like a miniature 
infant—and is only one inch long. 

Even the curious sex life of the 
sea-horse (right) does not destroy 
the basic relationship of vertebrate 
creatures. In this animal the male 
takes the eggs from the female, 
carries them in his own body where 
they are fertilized by his sperm cells 
and finally releases them for hatch- 
ing. Why the sea-horse should act 
this way is a minor mystery in the 
deeper mystery of life’s continuity. 








The miracle of life is an endless chain of birth and 


re-birth—no less fascinating in the development 


of a frog from tadpole to sexual maturity 




















. . . than in the emergence of a moth from its co- 


coon, to mate and die in a few short weeks .. . 
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The Miracle of Life 


. the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn 


all machinery. And a mouse is miracle enough to 


stagger sextillions of infidels.” 


Philosophers and poets have 
watched the sky at sunset paint a 
kaleidoscope of brilliant colors, and 
have turned away and asked: What 
is thig compared to the power of a 
man and a woman to bring forth 
a new life, or the power of a fragile 
flower to push aside a heavy stone 
so that it may grow and reproduce 
its kind unimpeded? 

Herman J. Muller, winner of a 
Nobel prize in biology, has said, “It 
seems beyond comprehension that 
a single cell contains within itself 
the entire machinery to make a 
baby shape itself and start to grow 

. especially when you remember 
that this cell is so small that if we 
could collect all such cells now 
existing in the world we could pack 
them into a one-gallon pitcher!” 

The observant human being sees 
life all around him. He questions 
and ponders in an attempt to pierce 
the mystery. But the mystery and the 
miracle remain. The sheep and 
the kangaroo and the camel, like 
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—Walt Whitman 


man himself, go on in a precise and 
endless continuity. 

A man sees his own child born. 
He doesn’t see the numbers. In the 
U. S. alone, six children are born 
every minute, 8,600 a day. Accord- 
ing to chance one in every 87 will 
be part of a twin; one in 7,569, 
part of triplets; one in 658,503, 
part of quadruplets; one in 57 
million, part of quintuplets. One 
child in every 200 born, statistically, 
will be abnormal. What does it all 
mean? 

Dr. Alan Frank Guttmacher, the 
noted obstetrician, once said: “Any 
baby has a greater chance of be- 
coming President than he ever had 
of becoming a baby.” Out of 225 
million sperm surrounding a single 
human egg, only one is necessary 
for fertilization. Once fertilized the 
egg develops into a human being 
composed of countless millions of 
cells. It may be born dead or alive. 
There is no choice. There is no 
foretelling. It is part of the miracle. 




































A Child Is Born 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Francis Reiss 


For all the world, it is a day like a 


million other days. But for the man 
and the woman it is the day of wait- 
ing. The man’s legs are tight as if 
there were something he had to do 
and could not. He watches. The 
woman walks from him to a room he 
does not know. Her hand is on her 
back where the pain is sharpest in the 
beginning. For this man and this 


woman it is the day of the miracle 
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. . . the time cannot be reck- 


oned, only by the coming and 


gomg of the long, undulating 


pains in the woman’s loins 
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As the woman lies oblivious under her anaesthetic, 
her child is brought forth into the world bearing the 
marks of her womb, held to her yet by the umbilical 


cord which sustained it for nine months... 
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I will never forget a fateful night in 
fall of 1941 when I sat in my dressing 


nting the minutes and 
in time. This was something I had 
of ever since I was a little girl 
wanted to be a great opera star. I 
to sing Pamina in The Magic Flute. 2nd chirped 


“Yes. I wrote it!” 


I would be when I first appeared Joseph Cotten, Actor 





the Met’s venerable stage. 

When I heard the orchestra tuning up, 
t my dressing room and walked onto 
stage to test the bench I'd be sitting 
in the first scene of The Magic Flute. 
e stagehands, mistaking my actions as 
for the opera to begin, sent the cur- 

up. I sat there dumfounded, not 











the entire ermine-and-tails audience 
gazed at me as if I were a curiosity. 
That was my debut. 


Mary Martin, Musical Comedy Star 
@ During my early 
days of trying to get 
started as a singer, I 
was known in Holly- 
wood as the “audition 
girl,” having audi- 
tioned for many stage 
and movie roles. 
Then, one day, I fortunately got an audi- 
tion before Oscar Hammerstein, the 
lyricist. 
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the mental compromise, and the follow- 
ing day I was off on my, first adventure. 
The first stop was a small city in 
Eastern Ohio. Determined to make my 
professional debut a perfect one, I 
rushed to the theatre ahead of the rest 
ot the musicians in order to familiarize 
myself with the pit piano. When:I tried 
it, to my utter dismay I discovered that 
it was badly out of tune and that several 
keys were stuck and wouldn’t strike 
at all. 


decent pianist could possibly play such 
an instrument. The manager, somewhat 
offended by my high criticism, replied, 
“If you were a really good pianist you 
would skip over those keys and play 
so that nobody would know the dif- 
ference.” 


Lou Nova, Prize Fighter 
@ While attending a 
fight in Madison 
Square Garden in 
New York, a husky, 
jolly sort of man and 
his son were standing 
near me at the ring- 
side. Recognizing me, 
the man started a conversation by saying: 

“Say, Lou, why didn’t you show up at 
my house last Thursday like you prom- 
ised.” 

Never having met the man before, I 
felt that he was trying to make an im- 
pression on his son by showing him he 
knew a famous boxer. Thus, I decided to 
go along with the fellow. 

“Sorry, I couldn’t show up, pal,” I said, 
“but I was extremely busy that night. 
How about making it for next week?” 

“Fine. Fine. Be looking for you,” said 
the stranger. 

“In case I can’t get there,” I added, 
“I'll be sure to phone you beforehand so 
you won't be 

As I walked away, the man turned to 
his little boy and I heard him say: 

“See, what did I tell you. The guy's 
punch drunk.” 

















Robert Trout, Commentator 
@ ONCE WHEN I was 
accompanying Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a 
campaign trip, the 
train pulled into the 
station of a middle 
Western town. I an- 
nounced in custom- 
ary fashion, “In a few minutes, ladies 























into a kid with an armful of newspa 
He looked soaked to the skin and thor 
oughly miserable. I wondered what 
was doing out in the open. 

“How long have you been 
here?” I asked. 

“Only a few minutes, but it 
like a year,” he answered. 

Fishing out a dollar, I stuck it in 
his pocket and said, “Throw away the 
papers, and when you get back to who- 
ever sent you out, tell him I said he’s 
a rotten no-good for making you work 
tonight. Even a dog shouldn't be out 
in this weather.” 

“Oh,” said the kid brightly, “he 
knows that, but he said, ‘Go to the 
backstage entrance of some theatre and 
stick around for a few minutes. Some 
darn fool actor is sure to come out 
and take the whole batch of pa 
from you.’” 


nf 








The Great 


Un-American Game 


BY BOB CONSIDINE 


What ever happened to Danny Gardella—the guy who was 
suing the baseball moguls for $300,000? Well, everybody’s friends 
now, and he supposedly got $100,000 for not dragging through 
the courts the contracts every baseball player has to sign. What is 
the Reserve Clause that’s been called worse than slavery? Why 
was the Gardella payoff worth more to Organized Baseball than a 


year’s salary for Joe DiMaggio? We asked Bob Considine, sports- 
writer and author, to tell us about the whole crazy situation and 
what he thinks of it. Here’s his scorching reply. 


_————————— 


® HOw WOULD you FEEL if the 
White House today issued a procla- 
mation freezing you in your present 
job? Suppose, for instance, that 
you were the hottest and brightest 
young man in your organization 
and had just been offered a job at 
10 times as much money by an- 
other group—and found yourself 
unable to accept the better job be- 
cause of the Presidential edict? 
You'd let loose a scream usually 
associated with stabbed horses, call 
a cop or a Congressman or a col- 
umnist, and bawl, “They can’t do 
that to me! What goes on? This 
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isn’t a police state!” BUT... 

It happens to hot, bright young 
men every day right in these treas- 
ured United States of America in 
a gigantic monopoly which millions 
of citizens endearingly call our na- 
tional pastime: Organized Baseball. 

Organized Baseball runs the kind 
of closed shop that a well-organized 
racketeering empire or rapacious 
labor union would not have the 
courage to operate. It flouts free 
enterprise and individual freedom 
in a manner which would bring a 
blush of alarm to the cheek of a 
Soviet commissar. It is a law unto 











itself, and it blithely bypasses Sher- 
man Anti-Trust codes which have 
been able to dismember less offen- 
sive monopolies. 

In its labor relations, its brutal 
restraints and restrictions on indi- 
vidual freedom, it is the antithesis 
of every plank in the platform on 
which Harry S. Truman raised 
himself to another term in Wash- 
ington. Yet every President since 
Taft has always been happy to par- 
ticipate in the opening day cere- 
monies which send the monopoly 


into another year of special privilege. 


How does it get away with it? 
It gets away with it by means of 
a jumble of fine print contained ip 
every baseball contract throughout 
the enormous realm of Organized 
Baseball. The fine print is called 
the “Reserve Clause.” For all its 
tyranny, it reads innocently enough: 
The player agrees that while under 
contract, and prior to the expiration 
of the club’s right to renew this con- 
tract, he will not play baseball other- 
wise than for the club. . . . 
In one way or another, that 
thought has been a part of baseball 
contracts for about 60 years. Per- 
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haps it is a reflection on the men- 
tality or gumption of succeeding 
generations of players themselves, 
but it has seldom been contested 
through the years. It was not until 
last season that it came close to a 
decisive showdown, and then, at 
the advice of attorneys who finally 
convinced the militant old fogies of 
the game that U. S. courts had be- 
come much more liberal in the past 
15 or 20 years, Organized Baseball 
beught off the three players who 
threatened to win their cases and 
smash the “Reserve Clause” to bits. 

What the “Reserve Clause” actu- 
ally says to a player is this: 

“I now own you for the rest of 
your life. If I’m the owner of a 


Class D club in Organized Base- 
ball I can pay you $100 a month 
for as long as I please. If I don’t 
wish to raise your salary, I don’t 


have to do so. If the Yankees want 
you and are willing to pay you 
$50,000 a year, I don’t have to let 
you go. If you become a holdout 
now or at the beginning of next 
season, or the one after that, or the 
20 seasons after that, and won't 
take the $100 a month contract, 
you can quit Organized Baseball 
but you can never, never get a job 
with any other club in Organized 
Baseball unless I say so. 

“But, of course, if I want to get 
rid of you, that’s different. I’ve 
promised to pay you at the rate of 
$100 a month for an entire baseball 
season, but if you break a leg in the 
opening game of the season I’m not 
responsible for your salary after a 
10-day period. And if you’re caught 
in the big league draft next winter, 
the big league team pays me, not 
you, the draft price of five or 10 
thousand. And if you’re not in the 
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draft, but some scout sees you and 
gets so hot on you that he talks his 
big league boss into paying a lot 
of money for you—say $40,000 or 
$50,000—I still get the dough, not 
you. Or I can trade you anywhere 
I want to, without warning. 

“The -only other place you can 
play ball in the United States, if 
you quit me, is with your kids on 
a back-lot. Don’t try to hook on 
with any of the big independents or 
the better known semi-pros, if you 
quit me, because if you do we'll 
see to it that Happy Chandler’s 
office is notified and it'll pass word 
along to the promoters of those 
teams that you'll pollute them and 
get their other players marked 
lousy if you’re permitted to play. 
Don’t trip off to Cuba, either, for 
Organized Baseball has a working 
agreement with professional clubs 
down there, too, and they wouldn’t 
take you. You can try Canadian or 
Mexican baseball, if you go on the 
lam, but if you don’t get paid off 
and want to come back to us you’ve 
got to serve five years on the side- 
lines before you’re eligible again.” 

So the kid takes the $100. And 
enters upon a unique form of peon- 
age in a land which does not toler- 
ate such treatment of employees in 
any other craft. Baseball owners 
like to say (and many baseball 
writers, subsidized and otherwise, 
rush to quote them) that 99 and 
44/100th per cent of all players in 
Organized Baseball are completely 
contented with the conditions un- 
der which they labor. The custom- 
ary crops of annual holdouts are 
dismissed as suffering from delu- 
sions of grandeur or are pilloried 
publicly as nothing but trouble- 
makers and “clubhouse lawyers.” 
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That just isn’t true, and I know 
that to be a fact from 20 years of 
covering baseball. I never met a 
thoroughly contented ball-player. I 
never met one who felt his club 
fully appreciated his services or 
paid him his just return; or recog- 
nized, at the beginning of a new 
season, ‘the extent of his contribu- 
tions to the team in the past year. 

They cannot all be wrong. 

_ But by the same token I don’t 

think I’ve met half a dozen players 
in my sportswriting life who had 
initiative enough to take their con- 
tracts to a lawyer for intelligent 
study before signing. And I know 
I’ve never met one who let a busi- 
ness acquaintance or agent argue 
for him at contract-signing time, 
though it is a game built upon con- 
tracts and their inequalities. Not 
even Christy Walsh, who did so 
much to bring financial security to 
the late Babe Ruth (by grab- 
bing and banking Babc’s outside 
earnings, despite Babe’s occasional 
threats), ever dared venture into 
the room in which Babe and the 
late Jake Ruppert came to their 
partial agreements. 

Though the figure has been 
topped in the cheaper dollars of 
today, Babe’s $80,000 a season con- 
tract for the 1930 and 1931 seasons 
will always remain a peak in the 
memory of baseball fans. But near 
the end of his life, during the writ- 
ing of his book, he frequently com- 
plained to me that he had deserved 
more. He had asked for $100,000, 
and with any kind of smart han- 
dling, could easily have gotten it. 
In his last days, too, he was inter- 
ested in reports that the 18 players 
who had quit the majors and 
certain top minors in Organized 
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Ball to accept better-paying jobs 
with the Mexican League probably 
would be “forgiven” and reinstated. 
It reminded him that as a youth, 
starry-eyed as other young men who 
come into baseball, he had been 
offered a bonus of $10,000 and a 
two-year contract at $10,000 a year 
if he would jump his $600 a year 
contract with the Baltimore Oriolés 
and join the Baltimore team in the 
Federal League. He tried to punch 
the fellow who offered him the 
money. The Federal League folded 
after two years and those who had 
jumped to it were welcomed back 
into Organized Baseball with open 
arms. Babe had blown $30,000 (at 
a time when even $600 seemed a 
fortune) by remaining “loyal”—as 
the conductors of the present m@- 
nopoly like to call it. 

The “Reserve Clause” first reared 
its ugly head in the early 1890's 
after a group of stars of that efa 
rebelled against the coolie wagés 
paid to them in the old Na- 
tional League and formed the 
Players’ League. To restrain other 
players from joining the Playets’ 
League (which succumbed after a 
year) National League team owners 
shrewdly introduced the contratt 
clause which enabled them, as it 
now enables all owners in Organh- 
ized Baseball, to retain the services 
of their players indefinitely. In the 
early years of the “Reserve Clause” 
the clubs inserted it into the con- 
tracts of only five or six men—key 
men, of course. As a lure for sign- 
ing the obviously unfair documents, 
the owners of that period dangled 
small bonuses (usually less than 
$500) before the noses of the chosen 
players—to be paid at the beginning 
of the following seasons. 
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The legal right of Organized 
Baseball to impose what might be 
generously called a tinseled serfdom 
upon its laborers was next ques- 
tioned in court in 1922 in the wake 
of the expensive collapse of the 
Federal League. The durable ald 
promoters of the monopoly, whose 
robber-baron philosophy still per- 
vades baseball today, retained the 
brilliant George Wharton Pepper to 
argue their case. He was successful. 
A ‘District Supreme Court ruled 
that Organized Baseball, as a busi- 
negs, could not exist without the 
“Reserve Clause.” It was held that 
bageball was a peculiar trade which 
dréw its sustenance from lively com- 
petition. If its laborers were given 
the rights of other American trades- 
mén they would most certainly all 
floek to the owner who would pay 
them the most money, Pepper ar- 
guéd and the court upheld. It 
would follow therefore that the 
richest owner in every league would 
buy the best players and, by win- 
ning too consistently, deprive the 
spert of lively competition and thus 
drive away the fans, causing the 
whole structure to collapse. The 
court further ruled that baseball 
wag not interstate commerce! That 
wag at a time when the rights of 
the laboring men were held more 
lightly in our halls of justice. 

You could bet your bottom dollar 
that the baseball contract, as now 
phrased, would not hold up in any 
court in America in 1950 a.p. Nor 
would it have been sustained in 
1949. I happen to know that after 
a lot of official pooh-poohing of the 
suits of Danny Gardella, Max 
Lanier and Fred Martin, Organized 
Baseball had the wits scared out of 
it when the players showed every 
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sign of fighting their cases to a finish. 

Gardella was a so-so player with 
the Giants during the war. That 
well-to-do organization paid him 
the handsome salary of $1,190 for 
playing the second half of the 1944 
season. For 1945 he was offered, 
and accepted, a contract calling for 
a season’s pay of $2,200. He hit 
wartime pitching well enough, how- 
ever, to prompt the management to 
raise him to $4,000 in mid-season. 
He batted .272 in 1945, rapped out 
18 home runs and drove in 71, 
playing mostly in the outfield but 
filling in occasionally at first base. 
In the spring of 1946 he dutifully 
reported to the Giants’ training 
camp at Miami, but the pros were 
coming out of uniform by now and 
Gardella wasn’t even able to get an 
interview with Mel Ott, then the 
manager of the Giants. He paused 
in Miami for a time and then, con- 
vinced that he had been dropped, 
signed to play in the Mexican 
League for $7,000 a year. The 
Giants damned him as a “jumper.” 

He returned to the U. S. after 
the 1947 season but when he tried 
to get back in the only trade he 
knows he was told he was barred 
for five years. When he tried to 
pick up a few dollars for his wife 
and child by playing in a semi-pro 
game on Staten Island, the opera- 
tors of the game were warned that 
they and other scheduled players 
would be “black-listed” if they ap- 
peared on the same field with the 
man. Gardella tried Canada’s Pro- 
vincial League for a time, and 
wound up as a hospital orderly to 
support his family. He sued Or- 
ganized Baseball for $300,000 in 
1948. Federal Judge Henry W. 
Goddard threw out the case on 
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July 14, 1948. But he appealed, 
and Justices Learned Hand and 
Jerome Frank of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals upheld him. After much 
arm-waving, and threats of carry- 
ing the matter to the Supreme 
Court, Organized Baseball settled 
with him—rather than face the 
showdown. Gardella later signed 
with the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Lanier and Martin were mem- 
bers of one of the most notoriously 
underpaid organizations in big 
league baseball, the St. Louis Cards 
of the late Sam Breadon’s day. To 
improve their lot, and that of their 
families, they accepted better-pay- 
ing posts in the Mexican League in 
1946. Along with other jumpers 
they were barred from U. S. base- 
ball jobs for a five-year period. 
Lanier joined the Cards in 1933 
at $100 a month and, because the 
“Reserve Clause” gave the club the 
right to renew its option on him 
indefinitely, never had an opportu- 
nity to dicker with any other or- 
ganization in the sport until the 
Mexican League made its bid for 
him. He became an outstanding 
pitcher for the Cards, but after es- 
tablishing a fine record—many con- 
sidered him the finest southpaw in 
the game—he was offered only 
$11,500 for the 1946 season. It was 
offered to him on an “. . . or else!” 
basis. He began the 1946 season by 
winning six straight games, but, 
though other teams might have 
been willing to pay him as much 
as $30,000 a year, or more, with 
St. Louis (as he put,it) he had “no 
more chance of getting a rise than 
a snowball’s got in hell.” He 
jumped to the Mexican League, he 
said in his court appeal, “after the 
shabby treatment in the matter of 


pay by the Cardinals and my in- 
ability to deal for my services with 
any one in baseball except the St. 
Louis Cardinals.” 

Martin came up the same diffi- 
cult way with the slow-paying Car- 
dinals. Though an established big 
leaguer he was offered less than 
$3,000 for the 1946 season, after his 
release from the Army. The Mexi 
cans offered (and paid him) $7, 500 
for that season. 

Federal Judge John W. Clancy, 
hearing the players’ $2,500,000 cull 
against Organized Baseball, ‘directed 
the monopoly to show cause why it 
should not be restrained from bar- 
ring them. The case dragged on 
with many delays through 1949, 
with Organized Baseball’s attorneys 
offering, among other defenses, the 
proposition that all court action 
against it was unconstitutional be- 
cause Happy Chandler had not 
been served with a summons in his 


home district. Chandler wisely 
lifted the ban on the Mexican 
jumpers, but lawyers for the 


three players kept pressing theif 
claims before increasingly sympa 
thetic judges. When Mark F, 
Hughes, attorney for Organized 
Baseball, denied that Lanier and 
Martin had been deprived of mak 
ing a living in the United States 
and suggested they could still play 
semi-professional ball, Judge Hand 
exclaimed: 

“Semi-professional ball! These 
men were pitchers with one of the 
most important teams in the coun- 
try. Surely you can’t stand there 
and claim that semi-professional 
baseball is equivalent to that.” 

Lanier and Martin re-signed 
with the Cardinals in mid-season of 
1949. During July and most of 
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August the fans of the nation were 
treated to the unprecedented spec- 
tacle of two players bitterly press- 
ing a $2,500,000 suit against the 
club they were earnestly trying to 
pitch to a National League pen- 
nant. But on August 27, after many 
talks with Cardinal owner Fred 
Saigh and representatives from 
Chandler s office, Lanier and Mar- 
tin capitulated. 

“TI want to pay tribute to the very 
gencrous attitude of these boys,” 
Saigh sighed, mopping his brow. 

The size of the settlements on 
Gardella and the two Cardinals has 
never been announced. Though his 
claim was smaller, Gardella prob- 
ably fared better. Some believe that 
he and his attorney split up as 
much as $100,000. But even that 
was a bargain for Organized Base- 
ball. Gardella had fulfilled every 
phrase of his contract with the 
Giants. Organized Baseball pat- 
ently had deprived him of his con- 
stitutional right to work at the only 
trade he knew. He had the monop- 
oly by the throat, and it must have 
paid through the nose to avoid the 
onerous task of attempting to de- 
fend before a New Deal (and Fair 
Deal) Supreme Court an indefen- 
sible clause in a morally destitute 
and unfair pact. 

In all fairness, it must be pointed 
out that some of the newer blood 
which has come into the manage- 
ment end of the game in recent 
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years shows a kinder texture than 
that of the die-hards who grew fat 
through the years on the exploita- 
tion of gullible or spineless players. 
And Happy Chandler must be in- 
cluded among those who at least 
have attempted to improve the lot 
of the average player, who needs 
protection so much more than does 
someone like Joe DiMaggio or Ted 
Williams. 

In recent times the minimum sal- 
ary for a big leaguer has been raised 
to $5,000, a sum he receives in full 
even if demoted to the minors after 
a month on the big league bench. 
There are indications that minor 
leaguers sold to the big show will 
share in the purchase price in in- 
creasing percentages. If a club fails 
to send a player a contract by Feb- 
ruary 1 of each year of his legal 
servitude, the man automatically 
becomes a free agent and may sell 
his services to the highest bidder. 
The majors now have a pension 
plan which is effective when ex-big 
leaguers reach the age of 50. If 
they played five years in the majors 
they are paid $50 a month. Those 
who played 10 or more years re- 
ceive $100 a month. 

It isn’t much, but it’s a begin- 
ning. But they'll be little short of 
slaves until the day they demand 
and receive the basic right of the 
most menial and artless Americans 
—the right to seek work where they 


please in the trade of their choice. 
ay 


A. 





@ “MAY I ASK what your son is doing now?” one club woman inquired 


of her friend. 


“Certainly,” was the reply. “He's a Naval surgeon.” 
“Goodness!” exclaimed the other. “How doctors do specialize these days!” 
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A Painless, Practical Plan to... 


Cut Your Smoking in Half | 


BY JOHN AUSTIN 


® SHORTLY AFTER the first of the 
year, I went to the doctor for my 
annual checkup. 

After testing me, tapping me, 
poking me, and peering down my 
throat, he announced: “Every- 
thing’s all right except your throat. 
Quite a bit of irritation there. How 
much are you smoking these days?” 

“Two packs a day,” I admitted. 

‘Do a lot of coughing every 
morning?” 

“No, I don’t,” I answered. 

“You will,” he said. “You better 
cut that smoking in half if you 
can.” 

The following week, I went to 
my dentist to have my teeth 
checked and cleaned. As he scraped 
away, the dentist said, “Awful load 
of tar on these. How much smok- 
ing do you do?” 

“Almost two packs,” I said. 

“Couldn’t you cut that in about 
half?” he asked. 

“T could try,” I said. 

I naturally kept right on smoking 
my two packs a day, but the thrill 
was gone. 

It was just at this time that I ran 
across a very long, very somber 
article in the Reader's Digest, 





which quoted this dirge from An< 
drew Salter: 

“The heavy smoker pays with 
34.6 minutes of his life for each 
cigarette he smokes.” 

Now of course I didn’t believe 
that statement for a minute— 
nevertheless it scared me stiff. Now 
the joy was really gone from my 
smoking. 

It was then that I solemnly swore 
to cut my smoking in half. 

I won't harass you with the 
miserable details of my next few 
weeks. I tried rationing, I tried 
peppermints, I tried betting on my- 
self, I tried . . . everything. The 
results were terrible. I ruined my 
disposition, my sleep, my appetite, 
my marital relations, and finally I 
became really enraged with myself. 
But I stilt wanted my 40 cigarettes 
a day—wanted them passionately. 

Then, after breakfast one fine 
March morning, I took a new pack 
of cigarettes out of my pocket and 
stared at it gloomily. Its bright red 
package (I smoke Pall Malls) 
didn’t cheer me up a bit. For the 
umpteenth time, I said to myself: 
I’ve got to cut my smoking in half. 

Suddenly I had an impulse. I 
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snatched the bread knife from the 
kitchen table and neatly sliced the 
pack of cigarettes right across the 
middle. That’s one way to cut them 
in half, I said. 

Cautiously, I took out one of the 
half-cigarettes and smoked it. Then 
1 went to the office. All that day I 
smoked my half-cigarettes. Those 
20 cigarettes—or rather those 40 
half-cigarettes—lasted me until al- 
most bedtime. 

The next day I again neatly bi- 
sécted a new pack of Pall Malls— 
using a razor blade. This time the 
pack saw me through the entire 
day. All week I tried my plan—and 
it worked. Now I was seized with 
afi evangelical zeal—I was ready to 
make the world safe for smokers. 

I called on the editor of PAGEANT 
amd carefully explained my tech- 
nigue for cutting smoking in half. 
“Tt sounds foolish,” he said. 

“Well they laughed at Fulton,” 
I pointed out. Then I admitted: “I 
know it sounds silly, but it works.” 

“Could you get any reputable 
scientists to back you up?” asked 
the editor. 

“I can. try,” I said, and I went 
off in search of reputable scientists. 

First I found a clinical psycholo- 
gist. After I’d told him all the de- 
tails of my plan, he said: 

“Your idea seems to be theoreti- 
cally sound. We know, for instance, 
that the smoking habit is multiply 
caused. That is, no simple tissue 
need or ‘nicotine hunger’ accounts 
for the craving. Many other factors 
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enter. Lots of people smoke because 
it puts them at ease in social situa- 
tions. In such cases the ritual of 
taking out a cigarette, tamping it, 
lighting it, taking the first puff— 
this ritual is as important as the 
actual nicotine intake. . . . To de- 
termine its practical soundness, 
however, you must put the plan to 
empirical test.” 

So next I began recruiting sub- 
jects to give my plan a try. I got 
10 takers—from less-than-a-pack-a- 
day smokers to three-packs-a-day 
smokestacks. 

Ten days later, I got reports from 
my practical tests. Out of my 10 
human guinea pigs, six reported 
fair-to-enthusiastic success. Two 
forgot to make the test. And two 
say 'm nuts. 

If you’d like to make the test, 
here are the instructions: 

1. Switch to king size cigarettes. 
(If you are absolutely wedded to 
a short brand, you can slice one 
inch off the pack.) 

2. Slice the pack exactly through 
the middle with a razor blade. (An 
off-center cut may ruin half your 
smokes, so be precise. ) 

3. Smoke whenever you feel like 
it. (At the very first, you'll smoke 
more frequently because you'll be 
so conscious of the shortness. Later, 
you'll forget about this and fall 
into your regular smoking rhythm 
—with, as the ad-writers say—all 
the smoking pleasure and only half 
the smoking penalties. At half- 
price, too! ) ae 





@ JUST WHEN A WOMAN gets good enough to iron a man’s shirt in half 
the time it took when she was a bride, along comes a son, and doubles 


the number of shirts she has to iron. 
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A Gilt from Father 


BY CHARLES H. LEACH 


@ My FATHER was a plain, simple, uneducated man. He could neither 
read nor write, and when I finished high school I did not know whether 
he envied me or was proud of me. 

Father was a blacksmith and employed three men. On the day I was 
graduated, my mother and six brothers attended the exercises but my 
father kept to his forge and anvil. Returning home we passed the shop 


and he came to the door. 

“Our son took three prizes,’ my mother told him proudly. 

“Humph, school is over now. There is work to be done. Son, the cess- 
pool must be emptied.” 

“He shall not empty cesspools on graduation day! He shall not!” my 
mother cried. Father only glared at me. 

i knew my father. Although kind, and slow to anger, he, like many an- 
other craftsman, took on the nature of the materials with which he 
worked. He was a man of iron. I emptied the cesspool. 

Just before supper time after | had bathed and put on my new suit 
again, I heard the cover of the cesspool clang back into place and then 
father’s ponderous step in the back hall. As he opened the kitchen door 
mother began to scold him. She had wept all afternoon. Father ignored 
her and turned to me. “You have done a good job. You saved 16 dollars. 

‘You want to study and become a clergyman and not work with your 
hands. You must learn and understand what has to be done sometimes 
to earn or save a dollar if you would lead and preach. 

‘I could have my men empty the cesspool when it is needed and it 
would cost me two, three hundred dollars a year. | want to know if you 
are too proud to carn a dollar at an unpleasant job as some men have 
to do. Here.’ 

He took a white envelope from his pocket, handed it to me and then 
turned to the sink to wash up. When I opened it my mother wept again, 
this time for joy. I wept, too. It contained 400 dollars. 








Fashion Is | 


BY ELIZABETH HAWES 


The “New Look” (remember that 
awful time when she really didn’t 
have a thing to wear?) was emi- 
nently sensible compared to what 
we’re in for now. Elizabeth Hawes, 
iconoclastic fashion designer, 
warns of the worst. But there’s a 
way out. If you’re a bewildered 
male tied up with a would-be fash- 
ionable* woman—even if you’re 
lucky enough to have a free-think- 
ing wife who is stylish*—you’ll 
want to read this. Aloud. And if 
you’re either kind of woman... 
well, is there any harm in our mas- 
culine hope that you'll listen, be- 
fore it’s too late, to One Who 
Knows?—tThe Editors 


™@ “AN UNEXAGGERATED bosom, a 
concave middle, a close hipline, a 
seemingly long leg.” Can you guess 
what that is? It has “bulk placed, 
one way or another, above the 
waist, attenuating the line below.” 
It has “a new attitude of posture.” 
It might be right in your own home. 

Give up? Then you are prob- 
ably sane and perhaps even solvent. 
It’s a 1950 Fashionable Woman’s 
“Body Line” and her clothes, as 
described by America’s leading 
fashion magazine. 
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— Sill Spinach! 


Heaven help those who have had 
to live with or be a fashionable 
female the last few years. The fe- 
male must be fit for an insane 
asylum, the male all too eager to 
put her there. And, I regret to say, 
the outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture looks exceedingly grim and 
sick-making—for the stylish as well 
as the fashionable. 

* The stylish are those who at- 
tempt to clothe themselves in ac- 
cordance with their lives and the 
natural shape of their bodies. The 
fashionable attempt to make their 
bodies and lives conform to what- 
ever new line Fashion dictates. The 
stylish find or make the kind of 
clothes which do not become tire- 
some and can be worn for years. 
The fashionable must forever have 
a new dress whether they can af- 
ford it or not, partly because Fash- 
ion says they should, partly because 
the last fashionable dress they 
bought was a horror. 

Until Paceant lured me from 
the fastnesses of my Ivory Tower 
on Madison Avenue in New York, 
I innocently thought that the 
women’s clothing situation had im- 
proved considerably since I wrote 
Fashion Is Spinach in 1938. That 
book was the history of my first 13 
years in the world of clothes, three 


“Eat your broccoli, dear.” 
“I say it's spinach, and | 
say the hell with it." 


Courtesy The New Yorker. © 1928 F-R Pub. Corp, 


of them spent in Paris learning to 
design and reporting fashion for 
The New Yorker, the remainder 
spent trying to disprove the theory 
that all beautiful clothes were de- 
signed in France and all American 
women wanted them. I was, in 
1938, in a position to know whereof 
I spoke. 

For a decade, together with a 
handful of other designers encour- 
aged and helped by such people as 
Dorothy Shaver (now president of 
Lord and Taylor), I had fought 
the battle for American designs, 
And until the 1950 body line and 
kindred horrors crashed into my 
line of sight, I thought that battle 
had been won. I thought, foolish 
female, that it was proven beyond 
doubt that American women didn’t 
care who designed their clothes so 
long as they got simple, practical 
things which suited their active 
lives. And that such clothes were 
never designed in France; there 
everything was planned to suit the 
lives of a bunch of internationally 
famous clothes-horses to whom the 
chic life was the most important 
thing in the world. 

During that decade, which served 
to prove: one could design in the 
USA, I worked like the very devil 
on my own designing, and laid my 
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head on the publicity block by 
pulling off such then-unheard-of 
things as showing my own Amer- 
ican designed clothes in Paris; 
making front page news by saying 
women didn’t have to wear hats; 
' rushing around New York in trou- 
sers to help make the point there 
was an American way of living and 
of dressing. And, because I fol- 
lowed the fashion picture constant- 
ly and worked with so many whole- 
Salers, I concluded that the biggest 
fallacy of all time was Fashion’s 
proud boast that, because we had 
Mass production in the U. S., all 
American women could have beau- 
tiful clothes. 

Actually the average American 
Woman was being sold down the 
fiver by being given Fashion: taw- 
dry, tricky clothes, badly made and 
badly designed; cheap imitations of 
Glothes designed for the leisurely 
lives of the Rich Bitches of that 
day; clothes of which the wearer 
sickened quickly because they were 
Basically unsuited to her way of life. 

Only the very rich in America 
Gould, in the °30s, afford to buy 
Style. Clothes worked out*in lines 
and material at once becoming to 

wearer and suitable to her life, 
s@ well designed as to be abstractly 
beautiful for all time, were then 
made only to order, not manu- 
factured. 

“Fashion Is Spinach,” I declared 
loudly. “The clothing manufac- 
turers of this country are largely 
a bunch of thieves. The Fashion 
promoters should have their heads 
chopped off.” I named names. It 
was only because people like to see 
their names in print that I wasn’t 
murdered. 

Came the war and I closed my 
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business to do what I considered 
my bit. From outside the world of 
clothes, the fashion picture looked 
cheerful: a suit was “good” for 
four years; I saw more and more 
bare heads and legs, free-swinging 
clothes, flat heels. I probably 
should have known better than to 
credit Fashion instead of the war, 
women’s good sense instead of L-85 
and other production restrictions. 
But even after I reopened my cus- 
tom shop in 1948, the clothes 
atmosphere seemed healthy. Chris- 
tian Dior’s 1947 ““New Look,” even 
if it had come from Paris, made 
sense. This look, with its fitted top, 
tight, natural waist and flared skirt, 
is actually the oldest look in the 
history of modern western women’s 
clothes. It suits the natural lines 
of the bodies of our women as the 
straight Chinese clothes suit the 
flat-chested, waistless, straight- 
hipped Chinese women. It is com- 
fortable and practical, flowing 
gracefully over hips, stomachs and 
buttocks, giving the illusion of a 
waistline even to women who have 
none. And it is alluring, emphasiz- 
ing the breasts as it does. 

The “New Look” of Fashion was 
so much like the stylish clothes of 
°35 and ’36 (and always) that when 
I showed 30 old Hawes designs 
with my 1948 collection, no one 
picked more than 12 as the 12-year- 
old ones. Those 12 had hems which 
had obviously been pressed a great 
many times. 

I admit that there was a catch 
to the “New Look.” Mr. Dior de- 
cided the skirts should be worn 
practically to the ankle. In a flurry 
of delight at seeing something dif- 
ferent, American women proceeded 
to throw out all their old clothes 








FASHION IS STILL SPINACH ! 


and buy new, long ones. The 
length interfered with free motion, 
and looks of misery rather than 
delight were seen upon the faces 
above those draggy skirts. 

But sanity won out over Fashion 
and the skirts of the “New Look” 
were cut to a length which per- 
mitted the wearer to get in and out 
of a car and up and down stairs 
without falling on her face. The 
result was a definite style, much 
like the dirndls many girls wore 
through the war, altogether tradi- 
tional. The young, whether young 
in years or in the head, took to this 
style in a big way. 

Fashion decided to “cinch in” 
their waists, but this was taken up 
by only a few young girls, who 
immediately found fainting was the 
result. Fashion lost another round. 

I paid no further attention to 
the Fashion picture, as it is only 
style which interests me as a de- 
signer. I ignorantly assumed that 
anything as fundamentally right 
as the old-new-Dior-Hawes-and- 
heaven-knows-whose-else look 
would take a firm grasp on the 
female population. Or perhaps I 
merely hoped it would. Anyway, I 
was living along happily in a world 
of stylish dreams when PaGcEANT 
insisted I inspect the Fashion pic- 
ture. Ye Gods! Upon what unex- 
pected ghastliness did I stumble? 

I found that Fashion, during 
1948 and 1949, became completely 
ambivalent—a smart idea calcu- 
lated to drive the women insane 
so they’d get back into line under 
the aegis of the French. On the 
one hand, said Fashion, you may 
wear this; and on the other hand, 
wear that. One type of edict played 
into the hands of the stylish; the 


other into those of the fashionable. 

It was decreed permissible either 
to wear the classic western type 
line, as already described, or to 
wear one of several versions of a 
nightmare. The stylish are, of 
course, very secure people and 
never disturbed by anything Fash- 
ion says. But one can well imagine 
the struggles through which the 
fashionable must have gone in try- 
ing to decide what was right. Nat- 
urally most fashionables took to 
nightmares since it gave them a 
good excuse to cast aside all their 
full skirts and, to a fashionable 
or would-be fashionable woman, 
change is of the essence. 

The nightmares varied slightly in 
form, but never as far as being 
perfectly horrible designs. The first 
major version had a top cut like 
a shirtwaist dress, to which was 
attached a skirt draped up on one 
side and held by a large and ex- 
traneous hunk of goods which 
poked out gracelessly on one hip. 
Another version looked most like 
a female in a shirtwaist dress who 
had encased her lower regions in a 
crumpled barrel. Last fall the body 
was swathed in a tubular casing 
from which bits of hysteria flew 
out in all directions. Fashion called 
these bits “kites.” 

The young who felt the lure of 
Fashion’s two-faced pronounce- 
ments alternated their full skirts 
with straight ones in which they 
padded about in flat shoes. The 
front of the skirt was permanently 
wrinkled from riding up when the 
wearer sat down. The back was 
stretched out at the fanny and sunk 
in under it, giving that alluring 
look known of yore as “buttock 
sprung.” Conservative older women 
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who did not care for drapes, kites 
or crumpled-up barrels took to 
these same straight skirts, thereby 
making themselves look every inch 
their girth and weight, and show- 
ing off every bulge and bump and 
hump. 

Loose, full coats were declared 
very fashionable indeed, and also 
those with fitted tops and flared 
skirts. Shoes were supposed to be 
equally desirable whether with 
closed or open toe. Pads were said 
to have been entirely removed from 
shoulders, but in reality it was al- 
most impossible to find an unpad- 
ded garment. The whole Fashion 
picture was quite quite sur-realist, 
saying one thing and being two 
others, and it was enough to make 
any sensible person embrace the 
then-popular existential philosophy 
which says in essence: man is just 
a helpless pawn in the hands of 
fate. Woman is ditto in the hands 
of Fashion. 

At Christmas time, 1949, the fe- 
male world was commanded to 
garb itself in a short evening dress, 


. clipped, we trust). 


regardless of the shape of its legs 
or the size of its feet; and particu- 
larly regardless of what was about 
to happen. For, if the lady was 
fashionable, her short evening dress 
was a version of Mr. Dior’s “New 
Look” and what do you think she 
heard when she danced in the New 
Year looking that way? The New 
Look was out. 

Bingo: the half-century turned, 
and Fashion became the same revolt- 
ing single-minded dictator he was 
before Hitler was downed. Are you 
going to let him get away with it? 

If so, this is your course. Discard 
everything. Nothing you own will 
please Fashion. 

The fashionable 1950 posture 
consists in caving in at the middle, 
thrusting out the neck and sticking 
out the chin (the better to get it 
To assist in 
achieving this (in spite of the aver- 
age woman’s full-breast, small 
waist, wide hips and _ straight 
back), there is the fashionable 
elastic panty-girdle. This year it 
should come above the waist, thus 


THE GIRL ON THE COVER 


@ ONE INTERESTING feature about Alice Kelly 
is that there are more at home like her. She 
has four sisters, three of them married, and 
consequently, plenty of nieces and nephews. 
Alice took part in the weddings and now takes 
part in a lot of intra-family baby sitting, as 
you can imagine. 

The photo at the left by Mead-Maddick 
(as is the cover) indicates that, although 
Alice was born 20 years ago in Missouri, she 
learned how to swim and wear a bathing 
suit—when she moved to California. 
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insuring a constant pressure on the 
abdomen and a slight stomach 
ache which makes the caving in 
easy. The panty-girdle can only be 
described as a modern chastity belt 
which wrinkles any normal fat on 
the stomach up into the waistline, 
while turning the buttocks into a 
single solid hump. 

Above the panty-girdle must be 
worn a brassiere, that foul inven- 
tion which came into Fashion after 
World War I. It permanently atro- 
phies the muscles which normally 
hold up a girl’s breasts, so if the 
female once wears one, she must 
buy them forever. The presently 
fashionable version of the brassiere 
is the strapless type, thoroughly 
boned, constantly digging into the 
flesh, leaving glamorous red marks. 

All this goes beneath one and 
only one silhouette: bulky above 
the waist, and attenuated below. 
This silhouette may be attained 
only by wearing a skirt both draped 
and hobbled. So if you got a skirt 
last year which merely caught you 
every time you took a full sized step, 
it won’t do because it wasn’t also 
draped around the knees. Draping 
at the hips does, not count, this 
year. The bulk fashionably pre- 
scribed for spring was placed at the 
top of the sleeve in a sort of leg-o- 
mutton manner. By fall, if the bulk 
stays on at all, and also stays on 
top, it will doubtless ‘be found in 
vast collars hanging down behind, 
draped poufs at the breasts, or any 
place but at the top of the sleeve. 

As to your coats: what you really 
should do is obtain a straight, tubu- 
lar one which you can drape about 
you and clutch at the waist the way 
everyone did about 1925. (If only 
the French would at least make 


new horrors instead of just copying 
20-year-old sketches!) If you won’t 
wear a coat like that, cut all your 
old coats off at the hips. This will 
make them very very fashionable 
and you will certainly be able to 
throw them out next year when 
coats will be long again. 

And don’t go telling me I am 
exaggerating. These edicts are 
straight from the clotheshorse’s 
mouth. No, they will not at once be 
followed, by many, all the way. 
But, kindly note with interest: at 
the turn of the half-century,.on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, when Fashion ceased 
having two faces, he completely 
obliterated everything traditionally 
stylish. This he did before within 
the memory of many—in the early 
’20s, when he put us into sacks for 
almost a decade. 

Sure, today the stylish can buy 
their flary skirts, their simple jersey 
blouses, their neat jackets, their flat 
heeled shoes. But unless women 
have changed—(by now it is ob- 
vious that Fashion hasn’t)—these 
comfortable, suitable clothes will 
soon disappear from the ready-to- 
wear market. Remember the gen- 
erations of certain classes in this 
country who were persuaded it was 
improper to go uncorseted; that to 
be a lady was, for years, to wear 
shoes which pinched the feet; that 
not so long ago, and for heaven 
knows how long before that, any- 
body who was anybody was sup- 
posed to wear a hat; that your.own 
mother or your grandmother was 
fool enough once to wear a hobble 
skirt. Will all these things, and 
worse, happen again? 

At the end of Fashion Is Spinach, 
over a decade ago, I suggested that 
eventually the Fashion-weary 
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would one day settle down com- 
fortably in an old sweater and skirt, 
and idly remark to 90 per cent of 
what they saw: I say to hell with 
it. That remark is too mild for 
1950. For, to quote Mr. Shake- 
speare, “See’st thou not, I say, what 
a deformed thief this fashion is?” 

Fashion isn’t just spinach. In 
1949, according to U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce estimate, $10,140,000,- 
000 was spent clothing women over 
18 years of age. In 1938, the entire 
clothing budget for the population 
was only $2,600,000,000. Sure, the 
population has increased. Sure, we 
are having an inflation now as 
against a depression then. Still, to 
have a goodly proportion of over 
$10,000,000,000 change hands an- 
fually under the eye of that de- 


GRAVE REMINDERS 


formed thief, Fashion, is not some- 
thing to be passed off with a shrug. 

Shrugging won’t do it. Women 
will have to stop being sheep and 
fight for what they want. Men will 
have to stop being idiots (or mice) 
in order to stop their wives from 
going crazy (or fashionable) . 

Why not settle for a few stylish 
clothes and save the rest of your 
clothing budget for a nice long 
vacation? Any woman who dresses 
stylishly need replace any given 
garment only once in a decade. 
This has been proven in action by 
my customers (people with such 
names as Rockefeller and Bok and 
Pratt) and if you can’t afford cus- 
tommade prices, it’s worth your 
while, to put it mildly, to produce 
some style for yourself at home. 

ee 





@ THE INSCRIPTION on the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, builder of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, states: “If you wish a memorial, look around you.” 


@ BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, for himself: “The body of Benjamin Franklin, 
printer (like the cover of an old book, its contents torn out and stripped 
of its lettering and gilding), lies here. Food for worms. Yet the work 
itself shall not be lost, for it will (as he believes) appear once more in a 
new and more beautiful edition, corrected and amended by the author.” 


@ THOMAS GRAY WROTE for his: mother’s tombstone: “She was the mother 
of many children, only one of whom had the misfortune to survive her.” 


@ pated 1680, THE gravestone of Christopher Chapman in Westminster 
Abbey, says: 

“What I gave, I have, 

What I spent, I had 

What I left, I lost 

By not giving it.” 


@ “WHEN | pie,” Will Rogers once said, “my epitaph, or whatever you call 
those signs on gravestones, is going to read: ‘I joke about every prominent 
man of my time, but I never met a man I didn’t like.’ I am proud of that. 
I can hardly wait to die so it can be carved, and when you come around 
to my grave you'll probably find me sitting there proudly reading it.” 
—Charles Stewart 











Moments Mousical 


Comment by DEEMS TAYLOR on Drawings by WALTER KUMME 


@ “| SEE NO REASON,” says Deecms 
Taylor, “why Mr. Walter Kumme 
should not be justified in secing us 


musicians in terms of mice. 

two have much in common. Musi- 
cians tend to be timid . . . so do 
mice. The musician does his dirty 
work at night; so does the mouse. 
Both like to eat after everyone 


else is in bed. And the supply of 


mice vastly exceeds the demand. 
Without taking sides in this bat 
of Mice and Musicians, Paci 


presents some of Artist Kumme’s 
mousterpieces along with some 


catty commentary by 
Taylor—from their new book, 


ments Mousical (Ziff-Davis). 


Me 


LJEREEE IN EAGe 


= 








Egyptian Mouse 
“A wall painting from the temple of Mousiris gives us a vivid 


idea of mouse life in ancient Egyp 
Ramouses ITI and his consort Queen Misis. At righ 
Mouse Lee, compete for the royal 


with the food of kings—cheese.” 


ing girls, headed by 
attention. The table is 


SRS 


t. At center are King 
t three danc- 




















Christmas in Merrie England 
“This engraving portrays a Christmas wait in 18th century 
England. The term ‘wait’ originated with a London matron 
who, hearing voices raised in song under her window at 4 A.M., 
muttered, ‘Just you wait!’ as she turned to fetch a jug of ice 
water. At the close of our concert the musicians will be invited 
to partake of mousale . . . now corrupted to wassail.” 





Z 
The Ballet 


“In the Pas Seul you balance on “In view of the average mouse’s 
your two big toes as long as the excessive fondness for soap, it is not 
audience can stand it. The Ara- ’ 
besque is a little like an ostrich isti 

trying unsuccessfully to fly.” 
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“The secret of the Mouse’s pre-eminence in the field of music 
undoubtedly lies in the fact that virtually every mouse receives 
home training in some branch of the art. A favorite instrument 
is the mouse organ; wr So mend in a culls ake 
inspiring sight to see a group seated in a ra 

their old favorites—Die Fledermaus and Tails of Hoffman. sae 





The Mouse in Opera 


“Here ‘we have the climactic scene from La Catostofe: Molto 
Stupido, in reality Armando, arrives with his troops, named 
Ponticello, Arco, and Pizzicato. He reveals the fact that Barso- 
lino, not Giacomo and Carlino, killed the Duco. This leaves 
Antipasto free to marry Idiota. The others commit suicido.” && 











What if You 
Were Your 


Congressman? 


BY REP. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
As told to: Scott Hart 


You say you’re not satisfied? 
You say you’d try to do things 
differently? Well, read this .. . 


@ rr’s a Fact of life, I suppose, 
that the bigger the show you’re in 
the harder the role is to play. The 
role always seems easy to outsiders, 
unless you’re on the flying trapeze. 
It’s a price of bigger opportunities. 
And I claim that being in Congress 
is one of the toughest but easiest 
looking jobs on earth. 

Back in 1941 I wanted to go to 
Congress but the war intervened. 
Now, at last, I’m here, a Florida 
Congressman. I represent the met- 
ropolitan city of Jacksonville and 
16 counties, a half million people 
all told. I look out, too, for many 
industries—and for watermelons, 
tobacco, cattle, peanuts, cotton, 
citrus, trapping, fishing and naval 
stores. I represent management, 
labor unions and chambers of com- 
merce. And, under my stewardship 
the old Suwannee River meanders 
to the Gulf, and elsewhere the 








slashed wild land where the Year- 
ling roamed stands lonely. There’s 
magic, I think, in it all—something 
wonderfully worth working for. 

But magic won’t work in Con- 
gress. That’s what I have to say 
here. I say it because our educa- 
tional systems haven’t made it 
known too well. There is too wide- 
spread a notion that all a Repre- 
sentative needs is a pair of leather 
lungs and a flair for enough oratory 
to produce what every constituent 
wants. The Congressional mecha- 
nism, like the atom, is mighty com- 
plicated. 

I am 39 years old, new in the 
House. Tradition says that new 
Representatives (and Senators, 
too) should be seen a little before 
being heard. I have made some 
speeches but haven’t been overly as- 
sertive. The number of speeches 
made on the floor of the House is 
not a measure of a Congressman’s 
worth, anyway. But I have intro- 
duced 27 bills, perhaps more than 
any newcomer this term. None has 
passed. Is this a sign of ineptness? 
I don’t think so. Take a few ex- 
amples and see the stumbling blocks 
—why you can’t pull the best of all 
rabbits from Congressional hats. 

I am disturbed about our inef- 
fective constitutional definition of 
treason. I want the crime redefined 
to include acts committed in peace- 
time. So a bill went in the hopper 
and drew enormous outside sup- 
port. But this House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 9 hasn’t even received 
committee hearing. Why? I am 
told there is too much other legis- 
lation to be handled. This means 
that first things always come first. 
Who decides what are the first 
things? Public conditions, largely. 


House Bill 1739 is mine. There 
has been talk of erecting a memo- 
rial to Franklin D. Roosevelt, I 
think that’s fine; but I don’t like 
cold memorials. I like living ones. 
My bill would establish a school for 
career government employes, such 
as our great service academies at 
West Point and Annapolis. I have 
suggested making the school a me- 
morial to FDR. The bill lies buried 
in the Labor and Education Com- 
mittee. The “first things” there are 
federal aid to education and the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

I am very anxious for the af- 
fected states to erect good schools 
for Indians and Negroes. The na- 
tional responsibility to both races is 
obvious. My bill would authorize 
the federal government to. reim- 
burse the states for construction 
costs, thus leaving control of edu- 
cational policies to the states, where 
I believe it belongs. But the bill 
has not yet received a hearing, de- 
spite my repeated requests. 

And there are always so many 
other, seemingly little, things that 





MEET THE CONGRESSMAN 


THIRTY- NINE- YEAR-OLD Charles Ben- 
nett, who led guerrillas against Japs 
in the Philippines, interrupted a dis- 
tinguished law career in Jacksonville 
to go to Washington and straighten 
things out. 

That’s when he discovered that be- 
ing a Congressman is work, with sev- 
eral hundred thousand employers. He 
chose PAGEANT to ask for himself and 
for every Congressman: What would 
you do if you were in my place? 
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keep a Representative from full 
grapple with the big things. I 
thought I had enough mail until 
I talked with Representative Sam 
Hobbs of Alabama. He met me in 
the hall one day and said, “Charlie, 
what’s the matter? You're looking 
peaked.” I told him I was working 
12 to 16 hours a day, I had so much 
mail to handle. 

“You don’t know anything,” he 
told me. Awhile back, he had re- 
ceived 150,000 letters on the liquor 
question and finally had to store the 
mail at W.C.T.U. headquarters for 
agsorting. Making things worse, his 
life insurance premiums, family 
mail and the like were buried some- 
where in the pile. 

That made me feel better. But 
on peak days I get 1,500 letters. 
When a man writes to his Con- 
gressman he deserves a reply, even 
if he may seem to be a crank. So I 
read every letter and answer all. 
My wonderful staff of four helps 
me, of course. Enormous work and 
cOncentration is required. Write a 
“wrong” letter and you lose a vote, 
maybe a friend—and his friends. 

Actually, handling of mail alone 
would constitute a full-time task. 
What do they want? Jobs, pensions, 
simple or complicated information, 
pressure applied for local projects; 
they want errands run; they want 
—and give—advice. Very few con- 
gratulate you on anything. One, at 
least. threatened to kill me. An- 
other, angry about my stand against 
the Townsend Plan, hoped he 
would live long enough to see my 
defeat at the next election. Another 
wrote me of his wife’s death and I 
condoled, with the notation that I 
would like to be of any possible as- 
sistance. “Dear Sir,” he replied to 
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me, “Thank you for your letter. 
My wife’s funeral bill is $650. 
Please send me a check.” 

Another wrote me at great length 
that she had been seduced by her 
uncle and asked all sorts of advice 
before concluding that “maybe it 
was all right as it was all in the 
family.” How would you have re- 
plied to that? 

There is another little thing that 
can push big things aside if you let 
it. A Congressman is under con- 
stant financial bombardment. He is 
expected to contribute to every 
cause and fishfry in his district and 
in Washington, too. He can’t buy 
one ticket; he must take a block of 
200. They ofttimes look at you with 
eyes of reprisal. There seems to be 
a notion that Congressmen are 
wealthy. 

A Representative is paid $12,500 
a year and gets $2,500 for operat- 
ing expenses. My campaign cost 
me, personally, $4,000 and that was 
extremely light. Already I have far 
exceeded my allowance for running 
this office. First off, I ran out of 
stationery. What’s used now is on 
me and, with the mail that I get, 
you can see what this means. I 
must make frequent trips back 
home by plane, for it is too far to 
travel otherwise on short trips. 
That’s on me, too. 

If I followed tradition strictly I'd 
probably have an elaborate apart- 
ment here, paying Washington’s 
high rents. But I choose to live in a 
modest hotel across the street and 
even there pay $100 a month for 
a room inferior to anything I ever 
used outside the army and during 
depression days. Maybe a Repre- 
sentative, living closely as I do, can 
end a year clearing $4,000 or 
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$5,000—roughly $100 a week. 

Such things would oppress a 39- 
year-old mind if I let them. But al- 
ways, always, always there are the 
more important things to take my 
mind off how’m I doing. These 
things are the issues which must be 
read and tirelessly studied if any 
man is worth his salt in Congress. 
I must read millions of words and 
in my case, certainly, stand fast, 
never to abide by labels. 

I am for better housing for all 
the people; I am for better health 
conditions. I want to help veterans. 
I am for strong national defense. I 
am for people making a decent 
wage. I am for everything that you, 
as a good American, would auto- 
matically say you are for. 

Those things just mentioned are 
“labels” ; they represent ideals. But 
I will not follow a label in hurtful 
extremes. And that is a grave state 
of mind for any Congressman to be 
in if he wants most of all to pre- 
serve his political life. 

Take this example: I was one of 
35 who voted against the Minimum 
Wage Act. A yell went up that I 
was anti-labor. I consider myself 
liberal on labor. I wanted the mini- 
-mum wage, but one which would 
exclude small struggling businesses 
which the law would chase out of 
existence. J suggested, unsuccess- 
fully, tying the minimum to the 
cost of living, letting it rise and fall 
with living costs. I don’t believe it 
is any comfort to a man out of a 
job to realize that if he had a job 
he would be making 75 cents an 
hour. I would do the same thing, 
and at my own peril, I realize, with 
housing, health, veterans or any- 
thing else. 

Collisions with the outside label 


followers are frequent and ofttimes 
inexplicable. A prominent and 
powerful civic group in my Dis- 
trict once wired me to vote against 
a bill on a labor matter. The wire 
came when the bill was still in the 
Government Printing Office. It had 
not reached my desk. How on 
earth, I asked myself, could it have 
reached Florida? And if they 
hadn’t read it how could they op- 
pose it? And here was I, asked to 
vote against something without the 
slightest weighing of its worth. 

They knew all about it, of course, 
from the lobby. 

But blind following is not my 
idea of what a man in this job 
should do. By sticking to my idea of 
what I thought even before coming 
here a Congressman ought to be, 
I’ve caught a few hard-thrown 
knives in the ribs. The smears don’t 
bother me but they do bother my 
father and mother. / 

And so, very tired, I go back to 
Florida sometimes to do some 
thinking and some explaining and 
fixing, as they say, some fences. 

Back home, they want to know 
why you never got that cross-stateé 
canal or what’s the hold-up on the 
auxiliary naval base? And you tell 
them and it makes sense and you 
seem not such a bad Representa- 
tive after all. They want to know, 
too, why you couldn’t get old Joe 
Jones that little postmastership? 
He’s been a good Democrat and 
everybody likes him. And you ex- 
plain that Representatives can’t get 
postmasterships with just a word 
anymore. It’s gone under competi- 
tive Civil Service Examination pro- 
cedures and a lot of regulations. 

And they’re all greatly disturbed 
about the future of Formosa. And 
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why aren’t you on the powerful 
Foreign Affairs Committee, where 
you can echo the hard words we 
say in the cocktail lounge of Ponte 
Vedra beach, in the timber shan- 
ties in Gulf Hammock and the 
ancient mansions in the old pirate 
island town of Fernandina? And 
you say patiently that those big 
committee assignments go to men 
with more tenure in Congress than 
you have. Right now you serve on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee and that’s important, 
too, to Florida. But it takes a lot of 
explaining. 

And they keep persisting about 
why the Suwannee or St. Johns 
River hasn’t been deepened, why 
the federal government won’t clean 
up the thousands of acres of 


swamps and why, above every- 
thing, doesn’t the government stop 
such heavy spending? And then, 
maybe, you pull out a pencil and 
paper and show that if the federal 
government did everything Florida 
knows it needs the cost would be 
about $500,000,000 for flood con- 
trol alone. Florida is only one state. 
What about expenses? Did you say 
you wanted them cut? 

It’s a hard job for a net of about 
$100 a week. It would be hard at 
$1,000,000 a week. And it is so un- 
like what you had thought when 
the election returns came in and 
you started packing for Washing- 
ton. There was then some sort of 
glimmerings about pleasant lunches 
and evenings with Congressmen 
and other interesting people and of 
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shaping world events. There are 
lunches with other Congressmen, 
gulped lunches. And there are eve- 
nings—over the desk. 

And there are rewards that make 
it entirely worthwhile and a job 
you wouldn’t quit voluntarily—un- 
til it breaks your health. There was 
that night, back home, for instance, 
when I asked a stranger in a little 
town where to find a hotel. He told 
me, without too much enthusiasm. 
During the conversation I men- 
tioned that I was his Congressman. 
I left and was about to go into the 
hotel when he came running up 
to me. 

“You're not 


staying in any 


hotel,” he said. “You’re my Con- 
gressman and you're staying in my 
home.” We drove through steamy 


swamps for about eight miles to his 
house. There were no window 
panes in the house, just shutters, 
and we got our drinking and shav- 
ing water from a dipper and bucket 
on the front porch. There was veni- 
son he had shot the afternoon be- 
fore, and for entertainment he 
cracked cigarettes from his son’s 
mouth with a murderous bull whip. 
That night I shared a bed with his 
son. And I lay there and thought. 

No lobby on earth, no pressures, 
no selfish designs by anybody will 
ever keep me from voting for what 
I believe to be right for this man 
and for other men of his goodness 
and for this country they live in. 

That night, the thought never 
occurred of the work and the some- 
time disappointments. alle 


read reviews of that new movie and knew these candids were “hot.” We 























HUW TO COOK A WE 


BY MILTON HOPKINS 
Science Editor, Henry Holt & Co 


® waANT A new hobby? My advice 
is try eating weeds! I’ve been eat- 
ing them for years, and am still 
alive and healthy. 

My aunt taught me the fun of 
this when I was a youngster. She 
served a dish of fresh weeds once 
a day from March through Sep- 
tember. She had 10 or 15 from 
which to choose, and they all grew 
within a minute’s walk from her 
door. In my opinion, they were by 
far the best items on her menu. 

Weeds have more vitamins and 
minerals than garden vegetables. 
They’re quick growing and take up 
valuable nutrients from the soil 
before the planted crop can get 
them. You're always assured of 
your daily vitamins by eating one 
of these weedy pests. 


Cook them as boiled greens or 
use them combined with cultivated 
plants in salads. Either way, you 
will find them palatable, whole- 
some, and nutritious additions to 
your ‘regular diet. 

Purslane, shown above, is one of 
my favorites. It grows everywhere 
in midsummer, and is a bad garden 
pest. Pick the youngest shoots; 
cook in a little water for 10 min- 
utes, and serve with salt, pepper, 
and butter. It’s far superior to 
spinach. 

Here are some rules to follow. 
Be sure to recognize the edible 
plants. Pick only the youngest 
parts. Wash thoroughly, use only 
a little water, and don’t overcook. 
Then, invite your friends to share 
your latest hobby. 


CONTINUED 
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PIGWEED > 


Tall, somewhat hairy stems, ovate 
and pointed leaves, coarsely veined. 
Spikes of greenish-white flowers in 
midsummer. A common annual weed 
of gardens, fields, and waste places 
throughout the country. Pick young- 
est shoots before the flowers mature 
and cook for 10 minutes in very little 
water. A fine midsummer vegetable. 





<CAT BRIER or GREEN BRIER 


A woody vine with vivid green stems 
and oval leaves, twining about trees 
and shrubs in rich thickets. Grows 
from New England west to Montana 
and south to Texas. Gather the young- 


est shoots as soon as they appear early 
in spring. Cook as asparagus, serve 
with butter or cream sauce. Or, cold 
in a salad, it tastes like avocado. 
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<< POKEWEED 


A tall, coarse perennial with large, 
elliptic leaves. Clusters of small white 
flowers with purple berries in late 
summer. Common in rich soil from 
Maine to Minnesota, south to Florida 
and Texas. Pick only the youngest 
shoots, one inch above ground, boil 
in salted water for 10 minutes, then 
serve. It's far better than spinach! 








€ SORREL or SOUR GRASS 


Low annual with narrow leaves, lobed 
at base like an arrow. Reddish stems, 
thin spikes of tiny flowers. Common 
in gardens everywhere. A recipe for 
cream of sorrel soup: cook large hand- 
ful of leaves in saucepan for 30 min- 
utes. Add this to a mixture of milk, 
butter, flour, salt in top of double boil- 
er. Simmer for 20 minutes. Serves 6. 





MILKWEED > 


Tall stems with milky juice, ovate 
and opposite leaves. Flowers purple 
to white followed by large green pods 
with silky hairs. In rich soil from 
New England west to the Rockies 


and south to Texas. Cut young shoots 
in spring, rub with fingers remov- 
ing the wool. Parboil for 10 min- 
utes, cook again and serve as greens. 


€ JAPANESE KNOTWEED 


A tall perennial, often to 8 feet. 
Stems reddish, stout, hollow, with 
heart-shaped leaves. In waste land, 
southern Canada to the Carolinas, 
west to Kansas, south to Texas. The 
young shoots appear in early spring 
and look like asparagus with a red 
tinge. Pick, cook, and serve as you 
would asparagus. A delicious dish. 

a8 
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This Younger Generation 


Small City Boy: “Say, dad, how 
y kinds of milk are there?” 
Father: “Well, there’s evaporated 
ilk, buttermilk, ‘malted milk and— 

t why do you wish to know?” 

“Oh, I’m drawing a picture of a 
w and I want to know how many 
igots to put on her.” —L. Short 


While a seven-year-old boy was 
ing measured for his first suit with 
g trousers, the tailor asked: “Do 
u want the shoulders padded, 
ung man?” 

“No,” replied the boy, “pad the 


ts. —Helen Taylor 


The manager of a Buffalo movie 
use has finally found the solution 
r clearing his theater of young- 
rs at matinees to prevent their 
ying and seeing the features over 
d over again. When the first 
Showing is over, he flashes this 
Notice on the screen: “All kids who 
leave now will be given a package 
of chewing gum at the door.” He 
had 500 empty seats within five 
minutes the first time he tried it. 


@ While talking about relatives with 
my daughter, five, I said, “Mary, 
when you grow up and are a 
mommy, do you know what I will 
be to your baby?” “Yes,” she re- 
plied. “A baby sitter!” —setma o’Neil 
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@ Three-year-old Laura had just 
moved into the neighborhood. One 
day she remarked to her father that 
she was the prettiest girl on the 
street. 

Her dad beamed: “Who told you 
that?” he asked proudly. 

“Nobody told me,” Laura re- 


plied: “I’ve seen all the others.” 
—Donald Sweeney 


@ Three little girls, ages seven to 
nine, got into one of Tulsa’s big- 
gest downtown banks after closing 
hours. Neither iron-barred win- 
dows, an elaborate burglar alarm 
system nor the bank guards fazed 
them. But getting out was another 
matter. They had to call on police 
to help them. 


™ Nancy, aged five, was frequently 
taken by her father, a university 
football coach, to watch the team 
practice. She was even allowed to 
sit on the players’ bench, for the 
boys had taken a great liking to the 
little girl and considered her their 


mascot. Unfortunately, however, 
the little girl soon began to pick up 
the boys’ language and none of her 
horrified mother’s scolding or pun- 
ishment seemed to cure her of say- 
ing the “bad words.” One day, her 
mother packed a suitcase and set 
it beside Nancy on the door step. 





“Eddie Adams! You stop trying to wink at me!" 


“Now, you can’t come back,” 
she told her young daughter, “un- 
til you’ve improved your language.” 

As Nancy sat there deciding what 
to do, a neighbor came up and 
asked her if her mother was in. 
“Damned if I know,” the little girl 
replied. “I don’t live here any- 
more.” —Mrs Elizabeth Marshall 


"In Albion, Michigan, a social 
science class held an essay contest 
entitled “Who Is a True Ameri- 
can?” The essay of one member 
of the class, a 14-year-old, full- 
blooded Ottawa Indian boy, con- 
sisted of two words: “I am.” 


@ Asked by a policeman at Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, about a win- 
dow he had just broken, a small 


boy explained: “I was 
cleaning my slingshot and 


it went off!” 


® Although Johnny was 
15 years old, he was still 
a baby in the eyes of his 
mother. Despite her hus- 
band’s protestations, she 
insisted on leaving a 
baby-sitter with Johnn 
as a companion when 
ever she and Johnny’s 
father went out for the 
evening. 

Johnny’s parents re 
turned home early one 
evening—much to the 
surprise and chagrin 0} 
Johnny and the pretty 
young baby-sitter. John 
ny’s mother was quite” 
upset, but his father 
more understanding.) 
“Pretty soon he'll be! 


he said. 
smoking,” sal ee 


® When not a single patient showed 
up the other Sunday in the offic 
of Dr. Feldman, a Kansas City den 
tist, he investigated and found hi 
1 0-year-old daughter Elsie picket 
ing his house. She carried a sigt 
which read: “It’s Unfair to Mak 
my Daddy Work on Sundays.” 


® “T’m sure,” said the fourth-grade 
teacher, “that everyone in this class 
knows who the first man was. Joan, 
you tell us.” 

“George Washington,” the child 
replied promptly. 

The teacher shook her head. “No, 
the first man was Adam.” 

“Oh, him,” declared the girl. “I 
thought ye - were just talking about 


—Harold Winerip 
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Eight of Hollywood’s loveliest young ladies act out their 
answers to the question: 


What Is Love? 


Pictures for Pageant by Ross Madden 


® THERE PROBABLY AREN'T two wood’s newest and brightest young 

women anywhere who would agree _ ladies, some hesitated, a few looked 

on a simple definition of love. Re- pleasantly puzzled, others refused to 

cently, when Paceant asked the answer at all. Only the eight on 

— “What is this thing called these pages would hazard anything 
ve?” of two dozen of Holly- like a concrete answer. 









a 
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Diana Lynn 


Nita Bieber 


None agreed, of course, but all 
had very definite ideas on the sub- 
ject—a number of them quite fa- 
miliar to many a dew-eyed maiden. 
Further, the eight individual points- 
of-view added up to a total defini- 
tion of love that would melt even 
the stoniest-hearted of bachelors. 

Acted out, they are irresistible— 
as the pictures on the following 
pages prove. But perhaps even more 
reassuring than the ability of these 
eight talented young Hollywood 
ladies to define a term hitherto con- 
sidered virtually indefinable was 
the fact that most of them were not 
only unusually appealing — they 
could also act. 
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DIANA LYNN (Paramount) 
has been in pictures since 
childhood. Recently she starred 
in Hal Wallis’ “My Friend 
Irma.” A talented actress, she 
defined the indefinable by vis- 


ualizing herself worshiping the 
unattainable 


GLORIA HENRY (Columbia) 
used to be in radio. Presently 
in “Kill the Umpire,” she 
spoke with authority, when 
she said love was a matter of 
serving and adoring a strong, 
dominating male. Her husband 
made no comment at all 


SALLY FORREST (MGM) 
looks a lot like everybody's 
best girl. Her real name is 
Katherine Feeney and her 
father was a bos’n’s mate in 
the Navy. She came close to 
reality when she spoke of love 
in terms of domestic bliss 





NITA BIEBER (MGM) lays no claim to heavy dra- 
matic talent, yet. She is first a ballet dancer with a 
dancer’s energy and enthusiasm. Miss Bieber has 
brown hair and brown eyes, is five-feet-two-and-a-half 
with a 22-inch waistline. Her whole family is artistic. 
She could not quite put her definition of love into 
words and preferred to dance it. What you see here 
is part of the dance which symbolizes a joyous chase 
involving two exuberant people. Miss Bieber tried also 
to leave the impression that a girl who is really in love 
should never be coy, rather she should be quite frank. 
She doesn’t believe in sighing or weeping either, 
because love is essentially “a happy thing” 






























- 
PHYLLIS KIRK (MGM) once worked 
@s a waitress in a Schrafft’s restaurant, 
later became a model, then appeared 
on Broadway. Her view of love was, 
perhaps, the most traditional. Love, to 
Miss Kirk, is an almost puritanical re- 


lationship in which Woman is eter- 
nally being catered-to by Man 


NANCY DAVIS (MGM) is the daugh- 
ter of a brain surgeon, and a graduate 
of the Girls Latin School in Chicago 
and Smith College. Not the glamorous 
type, she defined love simply in terms 
of the security, protection and com- 
forts involved in a happy marriage, a 
good home and lots of children 
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PEGGY DOW (U-I) was elected the most 
talented girl of 1946 at Gulf Park College, 
Louisiana. Hollywood has called her 
everything from “the new Stanwyck” to 
“the young Davis.” She gave the classic 
answer to PAGEANT’s question, What is 
love? It’s what makes the world go ‘round . 
am 
t 











He’s a Riot 
Wherever He Goes 


BY ELLIS LUCIA 


This bronze mascot has kept Pacific U. in a perpetual turmoil 


B coLuece ts a dog’s life. Just ask 
Boxer. 
, Boxer is a 25-pound bronze mas- 
¢ot who for half a century has kept 
the students of Pacific University 
at Forest Grove, Oregon, under a 
= They love him dearly, but 
ow their affection by ripping him 
apart every chance they get. In re- 
taliation, Boxer has been the insti- 
gator of more battered shins, bloody 
noses, torn clothing and downright 
double-crosses than any other in- 
cense burner in the world. 
From the moment they ar- 
rive students clamor for his 
attention. A Pacificite’s college 
days aren’t complete without 
a look at, or better still, pos- 
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session of this elusive idol. Alumni 
who never.saw him in school plot 
ways to grab him, so completely 
does he capture_their fancy. 

This highly-prized canine was 
first taken from the campus chapel 
in 1900 by Richard Faulkner, now 
a successful Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, produce broker. He was hidden 
in the cold air intake of the wo- 
men’s ‘dormitory while the entire 
student body was taken to task.. 
Since then his life has been rugged. 
In battles for possession, his 
head and forelegs have parted 
company with his torso many 
times. His plume tail was 
amputated in a bout years ago 
and is being passed among 









the alumni. Unlike Humpty-Dump- 
ty, Boxer always gets back together 
again. Once it took over three years 
of intensive searching and scheming. 
His head turned up in a housewife’s 
flour sack. 

His scarred body is crowded with 
names and initials of former 
owners. He knows no fraternal or 
class lines. More than one student 
has trampled on his roommate to 
get at the dog. 

He is thoroughly lodged in the 
life of the college. His dragon-like 
shape appears on letterheads, book- 
plates, flags, pro , the backs of 
menus and walls of student hang- 
outs, and is imbedded along with 
his footprints in the cement walks 
before the administration building. 
A lowerclass women’s service club 
is called the “Boxerettes.” The stu- 
dent directory is known as “The 
Pup.” To end the confusion with 
other Pacific schools on the Coast, 
ambitious alumni periodically pro- 
pose the name be changed to Boxer 
University. 

Boxer’s first 300 years were quite 
serene. A Chinese temple dog, he 
was household god of a family of 
apothecaries at Sachore, China. A 
missionary, Dr. J. E. Walker, pur- 
chased him for $12. Today his 
antique value is more than $1,500. 
In 1896 Dr. Walker turned him 
over to his alma mater. 

For several years before being 
snatched, Boxer occupied a pedestal 
in the chapel. Even then, however, 
he appeared at picnics and parties, 
but always under faculty supervi- 
sion. He got his name because he 
was acquired at the time of the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

Boxer has seen the world from 
a suitcase. He’s been around the 


United States, into Canada, and he 
flew with an American pilot during 
World War I. 

Because of his explosive nature 
when brought into the open, no 
one dares keep him in sight. He’s 
been subjugated to queer hiding 
places—cold storage lockers, bel- 
fries, attics, wells, sewers, under 
bridges, in trees and graveyards. He 
spent one summer swathed in gun- 
ny -sacks, swinging from a cable 
deep in the Willamette river near 
Portland. He’s been tossed out of 
second-story windows and into 
muddy ditches from getaway cars, 

To keep things lively, owners 
“flash” the dog along with an elec- 
trifying cry of “Boxer” at student 
gatherings. As men were eating 
supper one night at their dormi- 
tory, Boxer was shoved on a plank 
through an open window of the 
dining room. A student waiter 
heaved a _ water-filled aluminum 
pitcher in an attempt to knock him 
off. Tables upset and dishes crashed 


. to the floor as the men gave chase, 


In one of Portland’s finest 
hotels, a formal dance, highlight of 
the school’s social calendar, was im 
full swing. Suddenly Boxer’s owners 
thrust his snout through the door, 
Bedlam broke loose. Disregardi 
her formal attire, a slip of a aan 
hung a flying tackle on the hefty 
football player holding the dog. As 
he went down the idol skidded 
across the floor to a pal who 
streaked through the lobby and up 
Broadway, the city’s main thor- 
oughfare. Young men in full dress 
were in hot pursuit. Horrified hotel 
managers, visioning a full-scale 
riot ‘n their lobby, vowed they 
would never contract another Pa- 
cific function unless Boxer were 
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securely chained at home. 

When William Jennings Bryan 
once scheduled a speech at the 
county seat about six miles from 
Forest Grove, he asked to see 
Boxer. Anxious to please the great 
man, students brought him forth. 
Then there was a surge to the 
platform by other students in the 
crowd. Bunting was torn to shreds, 
the platform partially wrecked and 
the speaker quite ruffled. 

' Though he’s traveled thousands 
@f miles, Boxer amazingly always 
finds his way home. Sometimes he’s 
absent for years; student morale 
fits bottom. The campus news- 
paper reflects their concern. Life 
isn’t the same without the momen- 
tary expectation of a Boxer flash. 
'For five years prior to 1911, 
Boxer’s whereabouts were un- 


known. Then he popped up at 
Homecoming. Some of the grads 


presented him to the faculty at the 
alumni dinner. Unknown to stu- 
dents and Boxer, the faculty 
Planned to put him in a vault. 
They didn’t have the chance. Be- 
f@re the meeting broke up, seven 
— undergrads dropped him 

ugh a second-story window 
omto a canvas and made the get- 
away. Otherwise Boxer might not 
have survived for his Golden Jubi- 
lee of rebellion. 

Occasionally Boxer falls into the 
hands of the fair sex. Unable to 
wrest the dog from brawny males 
by sheer physical strength, the 
coeds resort to other tactics. A few 
years ago trusting males proudly 
showed their girl friends Boxer’s 
lair in the city cemetery. The girls 
no sooner got back to town than 
they borrowed a car, retraced their 
steps and captured the pup, while 
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their ex-boyfriends fumed. 

In 1939 three coeds gained pos- 
session in a thoroughly above-board 
manner. A farm boy stumbled onto 
the in the brush near his 
home. He told his father, who 
tipped off a girl at the college. 
Male ego was properly deflated 
next morning when the college 
bulletin board announced Boxer’s 
new mistresses. 

The coeds flashed him for a time, 
but finally decided Boxer should 
again go into circulation. When- 
ever a stalemate is reached, he is 
tossed to the student body at large 
at a set time and place. It is in 
these gruelling skirmishes that 
Boxer is most severely damaged. 
With students at the scene long in 
advance, it’s no small matter to 
release him. 

In this case, the coeds drove up 
in their own car. As students scram- 
bled forward, Edwin Ingles, then 
comptroller and now university 
vice president, calmly reached un- 
observed into the trunk of his own 
car and brought forth the beast. 

The ensuing good-natured strug- 
gle spilled off the campus, blocking 
traffic and plowing up lawns and 
shrubbery of nearby residences in 
its path. Two hours and a half 
elapsed before six men got away 
with him. The brawl was by no 
means a record. In 1929 a fracas 
wore on for nine hours. 

Clothing has been torn and wir- 
ing ripped from cars in these 
clashes, but no one has ever been 
seriously injured. 

At the end of the war Boxer did 
one of his mysterious disappearing 
acts. When pleas for his return 
went unheeded, everyone became 
highly concerned, from President 


































HE’S A RIOT WHEREVER HE GOES 


Walter C. Giersbach on down. It saw his domain threatened. A for- 
was feared he had fallen into un- mer student now at the University 
friendly hands. Months dragged on of Michigan sent word Boxer was 
and still no Boxer. With the influx with him and would be returned. 
of ex-GI’s who had never heard of After 30 months of wandering, 
4 him, students and professors feared Boxer came home. Students greet- 
the tradition might soon be lost. ed him with a mauling that lasted 
Two alumnae in the Orient sent nearly an hour. Boxer remained 
another temple dog, Ming, to re- king. His spirit was as potent as 
, place him. Students received Ming ever. At last report he was still go- 
coldly. But it did the trick. Boxer ing strong. as 


SILLY DEPARTMENT 


@ A MAN with two heads was sitting in the Brown Derby 
in Hollywood boasting to some pals that he and Clark 
Gable were just like that. “Come from the same town,” 
said one head. “Yeah! brought up together!” said the 
other. 

Just then Clark Gable walked in and swung by the 
table where the twin-domed gent was sitting. “Hi, Clark!” 
cried one head. “Glad to see you!” echoed the other. 

Gable just walked by, saying nothing. “Guess he didn’t 
recognize me!” said the two-headed man to his friends. 








@ A WISCONSINITE was forced to put his aging mother in 
a nursing home. On his visits to her he made a practice 
of bringing a small hamper of delicacies from his farm: 
fried chicken, cheese, and a thermos bottle of fresh milk 
into which he always slipped a touch of brandy—suggested 
by the family doctor. 

The old lady always loved the lunches and one day as 
she sipped the milk, she cooed:—“Oh, son, promise me one 
thing—never sell that cow.” 


@ THE SENATOR HAD just made a scathing speech in Con- 
gress against the high cost of living when the phone rang 
as he was relaxing in his office afterwards. 

“Your speech was wonderful, Senator,” the Voice said, 
“but I don’t understand how you came by your figures. 
My wife and two children get all we can eat and live very 
nicely on 56 cents a month.” 

“Fifty-six cents a month?” cried the Senator. “Are you 
sure? I just don’t believe it.” 

° “Sometimes we do it for less,” insisted the Voice. 
“How do you do it?” said the Senator. “Speak a little 
louder, too, please.” 

“Sorry, I can’t speak louder,” came the reply. “I'm a 
goldfish.” —Ted Shane 
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As a nation ours is still young, but out of the struggles of our 





heroes—and just plain people—have sprung stories that al- 
ready are considered American legends. Some are true, others 
are tinged with truth, while some no doubt have no basis in 
fact. But does it really matter if there is fascination in their 
retelling? Take these, for example: 


Midnight Miracle 

Sam, the cab driver, muttering to 
himself, turned his cab around on 
Halsted Street. It was bad enough 
having to drive into Chicago’s tough 
Skid Row at this hour of the night— 
11:15 P.M. on December 22, 1944—but 
on top of that, the dispatcher had 
given him a phony address. 

But just then, Sam saw sonreone 
waving to him and, as he drove up, 
he saw that it was a worhan in black, 
a nun. “I want to go to Columbus 
Hospital,” she said in a low, gentle 
voice. “Can you get me there before 
midnight?” 

Sam said he thought he could and 
in no time at all he had struck up 
a conversation with his fare, a one- 
way conversation. He told her about 
his work, how the war had affected it, 
about his own family. Then he told 
her about his son, in Italy with the 
12th Air Force—and about his wife. 

“She takes it pretty hard since Dave 
was shipped overseas,” he said. “She 
don’t feel well. I sure wish this war 
was over ... then my son could come 
home again. .. .” Up the deserted 
street, he caught sight of the hospital. 


There was a rustle behind him, and 
the nun murmured, “Don’t worry 
about your son, Sam—nor about the 
war. Your son will return safely to 
you, and the war will be over in 
another nine months. . . .” 

“Gee, I hope you're right,” Sam 
said, as he brought his cab to a halt 
before the hospital entrance. Pulling 
up his flag, he turned to face his pas- 
senger with—“That'll be—"” when the 
words froze on his lips. His passenger 
had vanished! 

A nun giving him the slip? Impos- 
sible. Perhaps she had gone into the 
hospital to get change—but how had 
she managed to get out of the cab 
without his knowledge? He decided 
to try to locate his passenger inside. 

Sam confronted the sleepy nurse on 
duty at the front desk and she asked 
him to describe the nun. 

Sam scratched his head. He'd had 
only one good look at his passenger, 
just as she had hailed him. His eyes, 
roving about the room, suddenly 
stopped at a picture. “There!” he 
said. “That's her. That picture on 
the wall—that’s my passenger!” 
There was a long silence, when the 
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nurse turned to look at the picture. 
Then she said: 

“You must be mistaken. That 
couldn’t have been your passenger. 
That's a picture of our most blessed 
founder, the sainted Mother Cabrini, 
who died 25 years ago—tonight!” 


Weatherboy 

With a sigh of relief, Robert Bailey 
Thomas thumbed through the manu- 
script of his “Old Farmer’s Almanac” 
for the year 1816. Thomas had 
predicted the New England weather 
for the coming year except for a blank 
space headed July 13th. He would 
finish his figuring and fill that in to- 
morrow. His deadline was days off. 

But later that night, Editor Thom- 
as was awakened by his young office- 
boy-of-all-trades, who had a telegraph 
message from his printer. The manu- 
script of the Almanac would have to 
go out immediately, in order to be 
in Boston by morning. 

Thomas told his young assistant to 
attend to the matter and—“there’s one 
page blank .. . July 13th .. . Joe, you 
fill it in—anything reasonable. Ship 
the whole thing off on the express.” 

A few weeks later, the Almanac 
went on sale throughout New Eng- 
land and the edition quickly sold out. 
It was only then that Robert Thomas, 
thumbing through a copy, read: “July 
13th—Wind, hail, and snow.” July 
13th—Wind, hail, and snow! 

Thomas tried to recall the copies of 
the almanac but that was impossible. 
He fired the office boy who had ex- 
plained he figured his forecast would 
be a nice, unusual entry. Thomas 
sat back, contemplating failure . . . 

But—and you've guessed the ending 
—on the morning of July the 13th, 
the farmers of New England looked 
out of their windows to face—wind, 
hail, and snow! And through this one 
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prediction, the almanac gained such 
fame that a prosperous future was 
assured—determined by an office boy's 
curious prophecy! 


Laxury Shipwreck 

Accompanied by a deafening roar, 
the torpedo ploughed into the 
freighter and all hands scrambled 
for the lifeboats—all except Harley 
Olson, the wireless operator. He stuck 
to his post as long as possible, pound- 
ing out an S. O. S. Then he, too, 
jumped into the sea. 

When Olson came to the surface, 
he saw an empty liferaft floating be- 
fore him on a warm South Atlantic 
swell. He climbed aboard and dis- 
covered the raft was loaded with 
water and provisions for 15 men. By 
the next day, he had picked up two 
more liferafts similarly provisioned, 
a couch from the captain's cabin, and 
a load of tarpaulin, from which he 
fashioned an awning. 

Then for 28 days Harley Olson 
stretched himself upon his couch, 
resting and reading in comparative 
luxury. On the 28th day, a convoy 
appeared and rescued him from the 
“rigors” of the sea. 

Only then did his troubles begin. 
For the captain of the freighter 
which had made the rescue could not 
believe the bronzed, healthy young 
man's story of torpedoing and ship- 
wreck. He threw him into the brig, 
under suspicion of being a Nazi spy! 
When the ship docked in Miami, the 
F. B. I. took Olson into custody, 
grilled him about a submarine from 
which they were certain he had been 
released, and only after his finger- 
prints established his true identity 
was Harley Olson given his freedom 
—to start another American Legend 
of the torpedoed sailor who was ship- 
wrecked—in luxury! ye 











My Most Unforgettable 
Long-Eared Owl 


BY BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 


@ ir wou.p seem that of all ani- 
mate objects in the whole wide 
wérld an owl should be about the 
eagiest to forget. But not my long- 
eared owl, Oscar. 
rom the moment I sighted 
ar as a baby, 

a ball of fuzz be- 
néath a tree where 
hehad fallen from 
a mest, I was beset 
by/all the witches 
with whom I am 
n@w sure owls 
commonly consort. 
T bent down solic- 
itously to pick him 
up from the wet 
ground. I took 
hold of him—and 
wished instantly 
that I could let go. 
For his first act 
was to sink his 
talons into my 
hand. 

Oscar was mine 
from that mo- 
ment. In fact, I had to run clear 
home to get help to have us tem- 
porarily parted. 

I still haven’t figured out whether 
I became Oscar’s pet, or he mine. 
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But I am willing to believe any- 
thing anyone tells me about the 
wisdom of owls. I would not be the 
least surprised to see them take 
over, any day. Oscar sulked on a 
hunger strike for several days. 
Neighborhood kids 
came to view 
him and offer him 
everything from 
chopped liver to 
fruit cake. Finally 
> I hit upon the 

plan of shooting 

| sparrows with an 

» air rifle and offer- 

} ing them to him. 

| That did it. Os- 

>) car’s huge yellow 

~ eyes popped wide, 

» his halo of downy 

fuzz trembled, his 

beak clacked like 

a typewriter. Os- 

car didn’t swallow 

the sparrow in the 

proper sense of 

the word. He sim- 

ply appeared to yawn hideously 
and surround it, feathers and all. 
I learned that first feeding day 
that owls do not have crops like 
most birds. They have stomachs. 
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Oscar’s was awesomely capacious. 
It took three adult sparrows to fill 
him. But by that time he was so 
stuffed he couldn’t move and went 
to sleep for three days, while we 
heaved sighs of relief. 

He woke up screaming. We were 
new in the neighborhood. The kids 
who had seen the owl had told their 
parents what we had living in our 
house. The parents had not fully 
believed, but they had begun to 
look at us suspiciously. The scream- 
ing of the owl, and my hurried de- 
parture with the air rifle in search 
of a sparrow or two to quiet 
him, solidified a reputation of sorts 
for us. 

And then came the night when 
our first neighborhood guests had 
been invited for dinner. Oscar had 
caused me to neglect my work to 
the point where I was frantic. But 
I had to go sparrow-hunting all day 
to be sure he was knocked out with 
his favorite drug when the guests 
arrived. I hunted the shaded streets 
furtively, suspecting that I was be- 
ing watched, that the dinner guests 
might get the notion they were go- 
ing to be served sparrows. 

When I returned with my game, 
Oscar as usual was yelling for food. 
But he seemed to know something 
was being plotted against him. He 
spurned the sparrows, snapped his 
beak at me, and sulked. I left the 
sparrows with him, but I had to 
hastily shove his pasteboard carton 
into the hall closet when the guests 
arrived. Everything went nicely un- 
til it was time to go in to dinner. 
We had failed to realize how 
swiftly Oscar was growing up. 

Someone had hung a coat in the 
closet and failed to close the door. 
The dining room was empty for a 


few moments while we were gath- 
ering to enter. When we walked in, 
one lade let out a scream and drew 
back in horror. There in the dining 
room was Oscar, yellow eyes inno- 
cently wide as if saying, “Who, 
me?”, fuzzy halo gleaming in the 
lights—sitting contentedly on the 
of the mashed potatoes. 

I could not help taking a foster 
parent’s pride in Oscar’s first flight 
—but soon they, too, began to pres 
sent a real problem. I had fixed 
him a perch in the large, old-fash< 
ioned kitchen. If, when a meal wag 
ready, we sat down to eat without 
first filling Oscar to the brim, he 
would curse at us in his best owlese, 
If we still ate without heeding him, 
he would flap from his perch, zoont 
across the room, and do a crash 
landing upon the table. 

Oscar’s natural tendency, like all 
owls, was to sleep during the day 
and wake up at night. This meant 
daytime relief for us, but the wholé 
neighborhood including us was wie 
awake with his yelping to be fe 
periodically all night. We put 4 
stop to that by keeping him awake 
all day. This meant noise an 
broken dishes during the day—an 
something far worse at night. Fo 
to our chagrin, we soon discovered 
that Oscar snored. . 

The more he matured, the louder? 
he snored. We tried putting him in 
the bathroom, perching him on the 
padded top of the steam radiator. 
But Oscar didn’t perch. Instead, 
he lay flat on his stomach, one wing 
hanging limply on either side of the 
radiator, head stretched out flat like 
a cat. And snored! 

He did us two good turns I'll 
never forget. We had what is often 
called a visiting uncle who ar- 
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rived unexpectedly one morning 
while we were having breakfast. 
Oscar, already fed, was perching 
atop the bathroom door. Uncle 
promptly headed for the bathroom 
to wash up. It slipped my mind to 
speak to him about Oscar. When 
he started to close the bathroom 
door, Oscar’s toe was pinched. Os- 
car let out a murderous yell, and 
dive-bombed Uncle. That was the 
shortest visit our visiting uncle 
has ever been known to make. 

The next—and last—favor Oscar 
did us was perhaps his most daring. 
We had a lady neighbor who was 
a 14-karat gossip, and who spent 
most of her time calling on her 
Reighbors, each call made for the 
purpose of gathering material for 


Please Pass 


the 
Chocolates 


BY BOB DEINDORFER 


PETER LAUREYS Starts work every morn- 

in a large clean building outside New 
City, by scooping up a handful of 
lates, opening his mouth and then 
connecting these two separate motions 
with a normal sense of direction, from 
hand to mouth. He does this all day 
long. By day's end, he has tasted 300 
bits of candy, eaten a full pound of it 
and put away a substantial lunch, besides. 
While such happy toil would seem, 
merely the highblown daydreams of sev- 
eral million Americans, ages five to 18, 
it is a very serious business for Laureys. 
A stocky, middle-aged Belgian, he is one 
of the best of 25 authorities in this coun- 
try who hire out their sense of taste as 
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her conversation at the next stop. 

We had somehow managed to 
keep Oscar quiet and out of sight 
each time she dropped in, but it 
was inevitable that Oscar would 
one day forsake what little good 
behavior he had so far mustered. 

On the fatal day, we were all 
visiting in the parlor, bored stiff 
but doggedly gripping our manners. 
Suddenly there was a clicking of 
talons on the kitchen linoleum— 
and then a noisy flapping as Oscar 
took off. Down the hall he swept 
in the best solo he had yet accom- 
plished, and then, with a ghoulish 
yelp, he came hurtling into the par- 
lor, side-slipping on one wing. 

For once the talking lady quit 
talking. Her words simply ran to- 


candy samplers. After starting in his 
mother’s sweet shop in Antwerp, where 
he cleaned pots and pans, Laureys ar- 
rived in America to sell his unusual tal- 
ents. He ranged half a continent, from 
New York to Kalamazoo, in a dozen 
candy plants, before he settled at the 
Loft candy factory in Long Island City. 

That was 30 years ago, but he is still 
enthusiastic about his work. He loves to 
eat candy. “Why that’s how I work up 
a good appetite for lunch,” he says, biting 
into a chocolate cream. Fellow workers 
are frequently dismayed at his enormous 
appetite. Even in his spare time Laureys 
creates new candies, roasts nuts, stirs to- 
gether ice-creams, whips and jellies, in a 
completely equipped laboratory at his 
home. He swallows all his produce. 

At the factory he inspects every phase 
of manufacture, from cooking to boxing 
the candy. He looks over raw materials 
and mixing, for he knows the thousand 
variations of 12 basic recipes. Anywhere 
along the conveyor-belt system a choco- 
late may be picked off, examined for 
workmanship, broken in half for texture 
and content and, finally—in the absolute 
























gether on the rising crescendo of a 
scream. Oscar tumbled into her 
hair, caught his talons, did a somer- 
sault and came to rest unsteady but 
upright, with a firm, blood-letting 
grip on her shoulder. 

I leaped up to grab Oscar. Too 
late. Before I could reach him, he 
had liberally and graphically dem- 
onstrated for the lady a fact that I 
have hitherto delicately neglected 
to mention: Oscar was far from 
housebroken. 

That very afternoon we took 
Oscar out into the yard, determined 
to teach him to fly in earnest. We 
stood a few feet apart and played 
catch with him. At first he fluttered 
weakly, bungling the job. Suddenly 
the idea hit him like a bright explo- 
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MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE LONG-EARED OWL 


sion in his evil little head. He 
zoomed up, towering. He did bar- 
rel rolls, wing dips. He circled 
round and round, bursting with 
pride in his new accomplishment. 

At length, completely fagged, he 
came to a gloating, satisfied rest 
high in a tall old maple. It was 
swiftly getting dusk. Try as we 
might, we could neither coax him 
down nor climb to him. We 
watched him until it was so dark 
we could no longer see him. Then 
we went into the house, a little sad 
perhaps, but mainly with an im- 
mense feeling of relief. 

We never saw Oscar again. But 
he left us certain of one unforget+ 
table fact: a house is no place to 
raise an owl. a 








1 Was Born in Prison 


BY GEORGE IVAN SMITH 


The author had plenty of time to get acquainted with his 
boyhood neighbors—most of them weren’t going any place 
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® i WAs BORN in pris- 
On and grew up there 
among 300 embez- 
gers, thugs, murder- 
érs and other lost, 
Gesperate men with 
furid dossiers. At six 
A.M. every day, the 

rison bell awoke me. 

rom my bedroom, 

t into the massive 

ne gates, I watched 

e men shamble back 
amd forth in their 
€xercise yards. Nights, 

sometimes went 
with my father, the 
Prison governor, on his periodic in- 
pection tours of the dark and silent 
Building. 

Every afternoon after school, 
when the other boys returned to 
pleasant cottages and normal home 
life, I stood on tip-toe outside. the 
huge steel gates, rattled the iron 
knocker and after inspection 
through a little barred window by 
a trigger-fingering warden, was 
once again swallowed up among 
the “scum” of the country. 

Not that J ever called them by 
such names. They were my friends 
and most of them were father’s 
friends, too. 
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My 18-year-stretch 
was served in an Aus- 
tralian prison, but 
the tragedies and the 
possible redemptions, 
the unending crusade 
of the progressive 
penologists against 
the sordid brutality 
within the prisons 
and the prejudice 
and hard-cased in- 
difference without, 
are the same all over 
the world. Father, 
for example, was a 
friend of Thomas 

Mott Osborne, the famous Ameri- 
can penologist, and kept in touch 
with him. Their battles, half way 
round the world, were the same. 
Because he had been heavyweight 
champion of the Australian Army 
during the South African War, 
stood six feet two and weighed 222 
pounds, father was considered ideal 
warden material back in 1903. His 
first day on duty, he was invited 
on the prison “football team,” the 
special gang of wardens who 
marched into punishment cells and 
routinely beat and kicked each 
prisoner into unconsciousness. Sick- 
ened, he refused and almost quit 








the job. Then he decided it was 
his duty to see it through—by fight- 
ing the system rather than the hu- 
man beings caught up in it. 

When I was old enough to un- 
derstand what was happening, he 
had won the first round. The au- 
thorities had grudgingly tempered 
the rules and regulations on his 
pleadings, and the sullen, suspicious 
men were beginning to understand 
that here was one governor who 
actually cared about their present 
and future and was willing to sus- 
pend judgment on their past. 

Of the hundreds who received 
his special attention—some to re- 
lapse later but more, I think, to be 
“reborn” into decent, useful lives— 
I especially remember three men: 
sly, slippery Gus Steiner, the Hou- 
dini of Australia’s best locked 
prisons; wild, dangerous Scotty 
McCall, known fearfully to the 
wardens as “the mad Scot”; in- 
scrutable, brilliant Clark, the lifer, 
who had slowly, patiently mur- 
dered his wife by minute doses of 
arsenic. Six times, Gus had suc- 
cessfully tunnelled through thick 
stone or scaled 22-foot walls, only 
to be caught again, and he was 
kept under goard by a warden 
night and day. 

Yet, when he had to be taken to 
an outside hospital for an emer- 
gency operation, father cancelled 
the arrangements to have an armed 
guard accompany him in the ambu- 
lance and stand over his bed in the 
public ward of the hospital. In- 
stead, he went to Gus’ cell and ex- 
plained the shame he would feel at 
such treatment; not even the hos- 
pital authorities, he promised Gus, 
would know that he was a prisoner. 
Of course, he added, if Gus chose 


to abuse his confidence, he would 
probably lose -his post as governor. 

Gus had six weeks of opportu- 
nity and temptation. All he had to 
do was call for his clothes and walk 
out; nobody would stop him, as he 
very well knew. But he didn’t do 
it! And when the time came for 
him to return, he came back tamely 
—alone in a taxi. 

I was eight and my brother John 
was four when we first met Sco 
during father’s inspection of 
new prison to which > had just 
been assigned. The guides pointed 
out a strange, high barred enclo 
sure in the middle of which was 
one small cell that looked almost 
like a lion house ina zoo. 

“That’s the isolation block? 
they half-whispered to father. “We 
don’t go there except four at @ 
time. There’s a big, mad Scot livi 
on bread and water—he’s a devil! 

Father walked in alone, and a@ 
mountainous man, as barrel-chest 
ed and ham-fisted as himself, rose 
slowly. Hands cocked, he shuffled 
backwards like a prize-fighter ma- 
neuvering for the kill. Father stood 
still, his hands at his side, and 
asked what the trouble was. Scotty 
glowered, then spat at him. He > 
fused to talk. 

For a week, the two giants, one 
in blue and the other in grey, faced 
each other daily, father warily 
patient and Scotty ready to leap, 
with always the same blank results. 

On the eighth day, the isolation 
door had just been opened when 
father was unexpectedly called 
aside by the senior warden. When 
the group returned 10 minutes 
later, my brother John was missing. 
“Where is he?” father demanded 
of me. I pointed to Scotty’s cell 
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The wardens, led by father, 
rushed into the gloomy little dun- 
geon, then came up short. Over in 
the corner, Scotty and John were 
animatedly discussing elves and 
magicians. Tears were streaming 
down Scotty’s face and for the first 
time he faced father with fists 
uncocked, for the first time talked 
to him at all. It was as though the 
tears—or perhaps John’s elves— 
bad washed away all Scotty’s bitter 
feserve. From then on, father’s 
methods could take hold. 
| With Scotty and Gus, simple 
frust and decency, reinforced by 
father’s monumental patience, were 
Sufficient to effect spectacular 
Ghanges in behavior and attitude. 
But, occasionally, there would be a 
prisoner on whom every appeal was 
wasted because, it seemed, there 
Was no answering human spark. 
Glark, who had slowly killed his 
wife with arsenic, was that kind 
of man, and when father met him, 
he was without heart or soul, be- 
yond remorse or even fear. 

|The other prisoners hated him, 
amd wherever he went, there was 
trouble and fighting. The wardens 
hated him, too, and he responded 

disobeying every order with a 
bleak indifference to punishment or 
kindness. 

For months, father tried vainly to 
reach through to him and then, 
one spring morning, almost lost 
him altogether. Clark, first in line 
when the tinsmith shop was opened, 
ran to the benches ahead of the 
wardens and grabbed a bottle of 
muriatic acid. The first mouthful 
choked him so that he couldn’t 
swallow, but the acid seared wher- 
ever it had touched and he was 
carried, screaming, to the hospital, 
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his face and eyeballs badly burned. 

For four weeks, he lay alone in 
darkness. Occasionally at night, to 
relieve the pain, the bandages 
were lifted, but he never made a 
sound except to groan—or pray 
aloud for death. 

In spite of himself, he survived 
and his sight came back. Grateful 
to no one, supremely bitter that 
he hadn’t died, he returned to his 
cell. Father, badly bested in this 
drama of the soul, decided on an- 
other approach: make Clark at- 
tend a Saturday concert. 

He came because he had to and 
sat, apparently indifferent, through 
a program by the noted violinist, 
Warwick McKenzie. Not once in 
the two hours did he join the other 
prisoners in applause, but no sooner 
had McKenzie completed Raff’s 
Cavatina, his last number, than 
father quickly asked Clark to ex- 

ress the men’s thanks to the artist. 
Caught off guard, he rose and 
mumbled a few words. 

Later I criticized father for his 
recklessness; if Clark had growled 
his usual defiance, father would 
have looked like a fool before the 
artist and the men. “Perhaps you 
didn’t see his face as he listened to 
the music,” father said quietly. 

That night, on the final inspec- 
tion, we went together through the 
darkened prison where men were 
brooding, cursing, sleeping, each in 
his 10 square feet of stone. At last 
we reached Clark’s cell and father 
slipped in to thank him casually for 
having spoken at the concert. There 
was no response. 

Then father added, with elabo- . 
rate casualness, that perhaps if 
Clark were interested, there might 
be an opportunity for him to study 
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music. It seemed in the gloom that 
his-eyes flamed momentarily, but 
he still said nothing. Father was 
satisfied. 

Against regulations, he arranged 
for one of the Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Mercy who gave religious 
instruction at the prison to teach 
piano to Clark. Clark pretended a 
grudging acceptance of the plan, 
and the lessons were held in the 
prison church. 

It was a weird sight that im- 
pressed me tremendously as I oc- 
casionally peeped into the almost 
empty chapel. Light from the 
stained glass windows fell on the 
little group around the piano: 
Clark hunched awkwardly over the 
keyboard, the teacher and her-com- 
panion nun in their black habits 
standing nearby and trying to beat 
rhythm and technique into the 
man in prison gray. From the piano 
came the slow, stumbling notes of 
the scales, played the way a child 
would play them. 

But each week, the scales flew 
faster, the timing became sharper 
and something like feeling came 
into Clark’s execution. “It’s like 
pouring water into sand,” one of 
the nuns said. “Our teaching is 
slower than his comprehension.” 

The nuns asked that Clark be 
allowed extra time for practice, but 
prison headquarters stepped in: 
there must be no more practice at 
all. The whole project was definite- 
ly against regulations. 

Father bowed—outwardly, that 
is—but somehow he found a dum- 
my piano keyboard which had 
neither strings, hammers nor any 
sound to it, and smuggled it into 
Clark’s cell. There for hours the 
murderer could “play.” 


The phole over his cell was 
specially oiled so that father could 
quietly look in as Clark made his 
silent music. By now, he had pro- 
gressed far beyond the scales, and 
he was “playing” Liszt, Chopin, 
even Beethoven. He swayed on his 
prison stool with the “music,” 

unded and pedalled for the 

eavy passages, gently keyed the 
pianissimoes. I am convinced that 
like really talented musicians, he 
“heard” the music as he “played” it 
on the dummy piano. 

Unlike the rest of us, father was 
not surprised at Clark’s amazing 
progress in six months. “A map 
who can design murder must be if 
a bottomless pit,” he explained. 
“Probably he hasn’t one single thing 
to believe in, not even himself. But 
he craves harmony and pattern. He 
will use this to get up and look 
around.” 

Now father completely broke 
regulations. Through highly unoffi- 
cial letters, he obtained an ad- 
vanced teacher who secretly gave 
lessons to Clark three times week- 
ly, and the prisoner’s advance was 
even more startling than before. 
But then after six months more, 
Clark lost all interest in the avoca- 
tion that was making him.a human 
being again. 

The teacher said it was because 
Clark had no way to judge himself 
against world standards. He 
couldn’t have a radio or phono- 
graph in his cell and really worth- 
while artists at the Saturday con- 
certs were rare. 

“Good!” father said surprisingly. 
“This is the best news yet. Clark 
has never before tried to relate 
himself to a community, and it’s 
the men who don’t care about 
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world standards who commit crime. 
We must find some way of letting 
him measure himself against others. 
It will put him back in the world.” 
Thus, again against regulations, 
he persuaded the State College of 
Music to send two of its professors 
to give Clark its most advanced 
examination. His interest revived, 
rk practiced day and night for 
months before the critical 
, and now he spread good in- 
d of evil through the prison. 
e other prisoners were fascinated 
his brave attempt and felt a 
rsonal pride that one of their 
had come so far. On the great 
y, they worked with unusual 
ietness in the shops, and the 
deners stationed themselves in 
flower beds nearest the exam- 
tion room, silencing all who 
lked too near or too heavily. 
Afterwards, as they dined at our 
, the professors were flatter- 
imgly enthusiastic to father. “I’ve 
om heard such interpretation,” 
lained one. “He’s a musical 
ius.” The other, under pledge 
secrecy, told father that Clark 
passed with flying colors—as a 
ctor of Music with honors. 
‘Father had to withhold the news 
from Clark till the official notifica- 
tion came a week later and with it 
a comment from a professor on 
Clark’s early attempts at compos- 
ing. “I think,” he said, “that he is 
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capable of composing great wor 
Whatever genius Clark had 


music, the magic of music for him 
was sunnily evident the 
prison. He got himself transferred 
to the gardens and devoted himself 
to visual as well as aural beauty. 
He mastered the oboe, clarinet and 
several stringed instruments so that 
he could orchestrate, and formed a 
prison orchestra and a prison choir. 
When father retired, I was sorry to 
leave this truly happy man. 

Where are they now—Gus, Scot- 
ty and Alister J. Clark? 

Poor Gus, I’ve been told, made 
his seventh escape attempt five 
years after we had left the prison 
and, I su , had more time 
added to his term. I can’t help feel- 
ing that somehow somebody let Gus 
down because I remember the time 
when he could have walked away, 
except for the bars of his conscience. 

Scotty’s been released and if they 
don’t jibe him about the unmis- 
takable “regulation” clothes and 
boots, as policemen so often do 
when a man’s just out in the world 
again, he will do all right. 

And Clark. He is still in prison, 
doing his term of life-and-a-day. 
But I don’t feel sorry for him. He 
is writing his music, great music, 
the experts say, and perhaps some 
day the world will hear it as a dra- 
matic result of the decent ways of 
penologists like my father. ae 





@ rr’s A FUNNY worn. If a man gets money, he’s a grafter. If he keeps it 
he’s a capitalist. If he spends it, he’s a playboy. 

If he doesn’t get it, he’s a ne’er-do-well. 

If he doesn’t try to get it, he lacks ambition. 

If he gets it without working, he’s a parasite. 

And if he accumulates it after a lifetime of hard work, he’s a sucker. 


—Ella Bershay 
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@ «4 SUPERFICIAL young reporter 
once said to Roosevelt in my pres- 
ence, “Mr. President, are you a 
Communist?” 
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Frances Perkins, author of The 
Roosevelt I Knew (published at 
$3.75 by Viking Press) was FDR’s 
Secretary of Labor from 1933 to 1945 


“Are you a capitalist?” 

“No.” 

“Are you a Socialist?” 

“No,” he said, with a look of sur- 
prise as if he were wondering what 


HENRIETTA NESBITT 


the reporter was cross-examining 
him about. 
The young man said, “Well, 
what is your philosophy then?” 
“Philosophy?” asked the Presi- 
dent, puzzled. “Philosophy? I am a 
Christian and a Democrat—that’s 
all.” 
' Those two words expressed, I 
think, just about what he was. He 
was willing to do experimentally 
whatever was necessary to promote 
the Golden Rule and other ideals 
he considered to be Christian, and 
whatever could be done under the 
Constitution and under the prin- 
ciples which have guided the Dem- 
ocratic party. Thus his answer to 
the young reporter was perfect— 
more meaningful, I think, than 
most of the subsequent appraisals 
of FDR’s “philosophy.” 
The funny part of it is—that in- 
terview was never printed. The 
reporter, or his editor, did not think 
the answer had news value! 





™ WE HAD A TERRIBLE time getting 
him to eat vegetables and he always 
looked at everything with lettuce in 
it with a sort of martyrish eye. 
Whenever we asked him what he 
wanted to eat, he said, “Steak.” 
When “things” were going wrong, 
he was peevish about his food. 
When he burnt a hole in a table- 
cloth, he looked around guilty-like 
and put his salt cellar over it, quick. 
He thought he was the world’s 
best carver, and the best cocktail- 
maker, and there wasn’t anything he 
didn’t know about cooking game. 
He had to have a good, strong 
bed because he was a great wrestler 
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and pillow-fighter. The boys, big as 
they were, whooped like Indians 


FDR's housekeeper draws her fond 
memory from her White House 
Diary (copyright 1948 by Henrietta 
Nesbitt; published by Doubleday) 








when the President tackled them all 
at once. He had a giant’s shoulders. 

He called Mrs. Roosevelt “ma” 
and kidded her all the time. 

Once, when Mrs. Roosevelt told 
him “You ought to get a manager 
like Mrs. Nesbitt to run the country 
for you. You’d save money,” he did 
just what any other man would 
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have done in response. He laughed. 

So do you wonder that, try as I 
will, I can’t think of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President, Statesman, 
Commander in Chief, Architect of 
History or any of the really great 
things he was? To me and my mem- 
ories, he’ll always be a wonderful, 
typical Man of the House. 





THE DAY AFTER Roosevelt signed 
the Lend-Lease bill, I had dinner 
with him and Hopkins and Missy 
LeHand off a card table in the 
Oval Study. As usual, the talk was 
wildly irrelevant. After dinner, 
Hopkins went to his room to work 
and Toie Bachelder came in to take 
dictation for the speech the Presi- 
dent was to give at the dinner of the 
White House Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation the following Saturday. He 
had his speech folder in his lap and 
he started going through it, search- 
ing for clippings that he had saved 
for this opportunity. 

He had been enormously cheer- 
ful at dinner, but now he seemed to 
have changed to one of his com- 
bative moods. He said to me, “I’m 
going to get really tough in this one. 
There have been so many lies going 
around about this Aid-for-the- 
Democracies Bill [that’s what he 
called it then] and so many delib- 
erate attempts to scare the people 
that they have got the main issue 
all confused. I couldn’t answer all 
these lies while the Bill was still 
being debated, but now I’m really 
going to hand it to them.” 

He then started to dictate, re- 
ferring constantly to the clippings, 
dragging out one after another of 
the vicious charges that had been 


flung about so recklessly in the Con- 

gress and in the press during the 
past months. It was one of the most 
scathing, most vindictive speeches 





The famous FDR confidant first 
told this illuminating story in his 
book, Roosevelt and Hopkins (pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York) 


I have ever heard anyone make, 
After an hour or so, he grew 
weary of it and I said good night 
and went to talk to Hopkins, to tell 
him the nature of the dictated ma- 
terial and to confess that it made 
me feel very depressed. I thought it 
was a terrible mistake for the Presi- 
dent to take that petulant tone. 
Hopkins listened to me and then 
said, sharply, “You ought to know 
that he has no intention of using 
all that irritable stuff. He’s just get- 
ting it off his ~hest. It has been 
rankling all this time and now he’s 
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rid of it. He probably feels a lot 
better for it and he'll sleep well.” 

Hopkins was right. I don’t think 
that the President ever referred 
again to the draft he had dictated 
that evening. In the speech he final- 
ly delivered, there was no evidence 
of petty vindictiveness. He started 
by praising the cooperation given 
him throughout his years in office 


ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


by his hosts, the press correspond- 
ents. He spoke of the mistakes of the 
past and said, “That is water over 
the dam. Do not let us waste time 
reviewing the past, or fixing or 
dodging the blame for it. We, the 
American people, are writing new 
history today.” 

That’s the way he was. That’s the 
way I remember him. 





THERE WERE MANY momentous 
occasions when I stood at my fa- 
ther’s side as his aide. There were 
countless evenings at dinner, at bed- 


The author of As He Saw It (c. 1946 


Elliott Roosevelt, published by 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce)—in whis- 
pered conference with his father 


time, after important guests had 
left, when I had the rare oppor- 
tunity of watching his ideas in the 
making. These occasions, historic 
and intimate, I have described in 
my book, As He Saw It, but I think 
my fondest memory of my father is 
of quite a different sort. It goes back 
to 1940 when, without telling my 
family anything about it, I tried to 
get into the Air Force as a pilot. I 
had been flying for years—but I 
flunked the physical. They told me 


I'd have to sign waivers to get even 
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an administrative job. I grabbed at 
that chance and, finally, on Septem- 
ber 19th I was notified my commis- 
sion had been put through. I was 
ready to tell my father. 

At the White House, Father had 
a series of appointments with his 
Cabinet members. I wangled my 
way in between two of them to 
break the news. 

“Look, Pop.” 

He glanced at the piece of paper 
with my orders on it and looked up 
with tears in his eyes. I was the first 
of his sons to volunteer. He couldn’t 
speak for a moment. Then, “I’m 
very proud of you.” 

His emotion made me pretty 
proud, myself. 

In many ways, I have since felt 
that my closeness to my father dated 
from that moment. Of course, there 
had been the summer when he and 
I went to Europe, just the two of 
us, the summer of my 21st birthday. 
But this was different. From this 
moment on he would talk far more 
intimately, with far more confidence 
and far closer bonds. It was as 
though he had mentally—without 
ever telling me—set me a test, and 
I had come through. It meant a 
great deal to him; you can be sure 
it meant a great deal to me, too. 
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IN THE BITTER FIGHT on foreign 
policy in 1939 no one remained 
more objective than FDR. He paled 
with anger only once: when Sen- 
ator Wheeler charged that he 
planned to plow under every third 
American boy. Recovering his com- 
posure, FDR remarked: “A strange 
policy for a man who has four sons 
of his own.” 

But his friends were far more 
volatile. Shortly after I had been 
the subject of a particularly sharp 
attack in the Senate, I dropped in 
at the White House. When ushered 
into the Oval Room—before even 
seating myself—I mentioned the 
isolationists. “Can you imagine it?” 
I said. “I am now accused of being 


in the pay of the New Deal.” 
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Walter Winchell remembers Roose- 
velt’s rare capacity for turning aside 
even the most vicious criticism—of 
himself or of his friends 


“How much income tax did you 
pay last year, Walter?” asked FDR. 

“$200,000,” I replied. 

“Shake,” chuckled FDR, offering 


his hand. “You’re a partner.” 





Two IncwEnNts that will ever 
stand out sharply in my memory 


took place in the summer of 1944, 





Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire was 
more than Surgeon General of the 
Navy and White House physician. 
He was a personal friend of FDR's 


during FDR’s journey to the Pa- 
cific for conferences with General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz. It 
was at the end of a particularly full 





day in Hawaii that he climbed to 
the naval hospital in Aiea, high on 
the heights above Pearl Harbor and 
filled at the time with some 5,000 
wounded veterans from Guam, 
Tinian and Saipan. 

A Marine lieutenant, smashed by 
mortar fire on Saipan, had actually 
helped to complete the amputation 
of his own leg while lying on the 
battlefield. The President was told 
of this and, on entering the room, 
held out his hand and beamed the 
broadest of his famous smiles. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” he said. 
“I understand that you are quite a 
surgeon. Well, I happen to be a 
pretty good orthopedist myself, so 
what about a consultation?” It did 
not need a trained eye to see that 
boy’s instant lift of spirit. 

Soon afterward I happened to be 
walking ahead, and halted for a few 
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words with a Marine who did not 
seem to have a whole bone left in 
his body. His face, ravaged by pain, 
was set in lines of utter dejection, 
but when he looked around, the 
youngster’s mouth flew open in the 
widest and most delighted grin I 
have ever seen. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “The Presi- 
dent!” 

So it was down the whole long 
line of beds in every ward. Not one 
of us but felt, actually felt, the wave 
of hope that swept the hospital as 
shattered men saw before them not 
merely the President of the United 


GRACE TULLY 


States but another human being, 
once struck down as they themselves 
were stricken, who had triumphed 
over physical disability by force of 
will and invincibility of spirit. 

It is the memory of that day, and 
many other days when I saw the 
simple presence of Franklin Roose- 
velt work a similar miracle of en- 
couragement, that led me to set 
down a record* of my more than 12 
years of service as White House phy- 
sician in daily attendance on a great 
and gallant soul. 


* White House Physician, 
McIntire and George Creel; 


rine 196 R. T. 
ed by Putnam 





_ I HAVE A MILLION fond memories 
of my Boss; in fact, I’ve filled a book 
with them. I remember the warmth 
of his personality when, for exam- 
ple, he pushed aside a big pile of 
work in order to chat with six young 
sailors who had decided just to 
“drop in” on their Commander in 
Chief. I remember he was never too 
busy to drop me a note from the 
round-the-world points he visited— 
and never too much a President to 
forget he was also a stamp col- 
lector: most of his letters included 
the P. S., “Please save this envelope 
for me.’ 

But the one image of FDR which 
I am sure will never be erased from 
my mind as long as I live is that of 
him on that memorable day of 
December 7, 1941. 

I hope never again to experience 
the anguish and near hysteria of 
that afternoon. Most of the news on 
the Jap attack was then coming to 
the White House by telephone from 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Op- 


erations, at the Navy Department. 
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It was my job to take these frag- 
mentary and shocking reports from 
him by shorthand, them up and 
relay them to the Boss. All the aides 
hovered over me; we were all at 


Gunes Tully repeats for PACEANT— 
with the permission of her publish- 
ers, Charles Scribner’s Sons—a story 
from her recent book, FDR My Boss 


first incredulous, then angry, then 
frightened. The noise, the confu- 
sion, the shock and the fear were 
affecting us all. 

Then, shortly before five o’clock, 
the Boss called me to his study. He 
was alone, seated before his desk on 
which were two or three neat piles 








of notes containing the information 
of the past two hours. He was light- 
ing a cigarette as I entered. He took 
a deep drag and addressed me 
calmly: 

“Sit down, Grace. I’m going be- 
fore Congress tomorrow. I'd like to 
dictate my message. It will be 
short.” 

He began in the same calm tone 
in which he dictated his ordinary 
mail. Only his diction was a little 
different as he spoke each word in- 
cisively, carefully specifying each 
punctuation mark and paragraph: 

“Yesterday comma December 7 
comma 1941 dash a day which will 
live in infamy dash the United 
States of America was suddenly and 
deliberately attacked by naval and 
air forces of the Empire of Japan 
period paragraph.” 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The entire message ran under 500 
words, a cold-blooded indictment of 
Japanese treachery and aggression, 
delivered to me without hesitation, 
interruption or second thoughts. Ex- 
cept for the later addition of the 
next to last sentence—“With confi- 
dence in our armed forces—with 
the .unbounded determination of 
our people—we will gain the inevs 
itable triumph, so help us God”-= 
the message he dictated to me wags 
the exact message he delivered to 
Congress the next day. 

And as I took down that message, 
I could almost feel the day’s pani¢ 
and fear fall away from me. FDR’S 
firm voice, his grim determination, 
his great calm restored my good 
sense. I think he may have done the 
same for the nation, the next day— 
and through all the years of the war, 





I CANNOT POSSIBLY give you my 
“fondest” memory of my husband, 
of course, but I can tell you a story 
that may help you to evaluate some 
of the things which have lately been 
written about Franklin. 

Very often, when some matter 
was being fought out with his ad- 
visors, he would bring up the ques- 
tion at dinner and bait me into giv- 
ing an opinion by stating as his own 
a point of view with which he knew 
I would disagree. He would give 
me all the arguments which had 
been advanced to him and I would 
try vociferously and with heat to 
refute them. 

I remember one occasion, though 
the subject of the argument has now 
been forgotten, when I became ex- 
tremely vehement and irritated. My 
husband smiled indulgently and re- 





peated all the things that everyoné 
else had said to him. The next day 
he asked if I could have tea in the 


lin 


Mrs. Roosevelt's revealing anecdote 
about her husband comes from This 
I Remember, her delightful new 
book (published by Harper & Bros.) 


West Hall. in the White House for 
him and Robert Bingham, who was 
then our ambassador to London and 
about to return to his post. I duti- 
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fully served them with tea, fully ex- 
pecting to sit and listen in silence 
to a discussion of questions with 
which I probably would not agree. 

Instead, to my complete surprise, 
I heard Franklin telling Ambassa- 
dor Bingham to act, not according 
to the arguments that he had given 
me, but according to the arguments 
that I had given him! Without giv- 
ing me a glance or the satisfaction of 
batting an eyelash in my direction, 
he calmly stated as his own the pol- 
icies and beliefs he had argued 
against the night before! 

To this day I have no idea 


MERRIMAN SMITH* 


whether he had simply used me as a 
sounding board, as he so often did, 
with the idea of getting the reaction 
of the person on the outside, or 
whether my arguments had been 
needed to fortify his decision and to 
clarify his own mind. 

Of all Franklin’s intimates only 
a few, I think, ever really under- 
stood this technique of his. But it 
explains, in part, how it was that 
people sometimes thought he was 
in agreement with them when he 
was not, or had given his consent 
when really he had never contem- 
plated giving it. 





PRESWENT RoOOsEVELT called me 
and the reporters for the other two 
Wire services “the three ghouls.” He 
used the term affectionately, but ac- 
turately: a ghoul is “a demon who 
fobs graves and feeds on corpses.” 
We were, it is true, assigned to stick 
with the President constantly in case 
*it” happened. 

“It” was death or serious injury, 
from natural causes, accident or as- 
§assination. Before there was any 
Suggestion that Mr. Roosevelt was 
Rot in tiptop health, we had re- 
hearsed in our minds, over and over 
again, what we would do when “it” 
happened. 

But for all that assignment and 
preparation, we felt uneasy and ill 
when it began to look as if “it” really 
could happen. The President didn’t 
seem half as sick as the usual batch 
of rumors had it, but I could see he 
wasn’t healthy when, on April 5, 
he held a news conference for his 
guest at Warm Springs, Sergio 
Osmena, then President of the Phi- 


lippine Commonwealth. His voice 
was thin; he coughed often. His 
hands shook. He seemed to gather 
all his strength and control into the 
lighting of a cigarette. It was an in- 
tense thing. I wanted to turn the 
other way. 

I was still thinking about it a 
week later as I rode a very nasty 
rented horse over the back roads of 
Warm Springs. Suddenly, out of the 
stillness of the sunny Georgia after- 
noon, came a wonderful, resonant 
voice that must have been audible 
a block away. “Heigh-O, Silver!’ 
was the cry—it was FDR, out taking 
a quiet afternoon drive in his little 
open coupe. As he passed me, he 
bowed majestically; I couldn’t help 
laughing and feeling unaccountably 
good. This was the Roosevelt of old; 
he would never die. 

Less than 48 hours later I was 
shouting into a telephone, “Flash! 
Roosevelt died at 3:35.” 

But I still think I may have been 
right, that day on a horse. an 


*U. P. White House correspondent, author of Thank You, Mr. President, published by Harper & Bros. 
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Victoria Zacchini (right), 
being shot out of a 
cannon, was photographed 
by Arthur (Weegee) Fellig. 
It is used to introduce 
the third of Pageant’s 
series of selections 

of the 100 best 
photographs of our times 
of the Museum of 
Modern Art—because it 
typifies the modern 
photographer’s vital, and 
direct point of view 

















THE FUNERAL PYRE OF MOHANDAS GANDHI, 
above, was made in January, 1948, by one of the most 
perceptive and sensitive of contemporary 

documentary photographers—Henri Cartier-Bresson. 


Rarely does a photograph of a news event project the 


drama of the moment as forcefully as this. 
Here is the fullest appreciation of what the people 
of India felt at the assassination of their leader 





COUNTER GIRL, 


by Homer Page, pierces 
the surface of ‘everydey 
life, Bee 
American scene real 
and vivid 
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LAP, by Acme Newspictures, is 
probably the most famous photograph 
of J. P. Morgan ever made. The 
midget was placed on Mr. Morgan’s 
knee by a zealous press agent, 

during a Senate investigation in 1933 


. 





HEY MARLENE! was made by Irving Haberman in 1945 


for a news assignment. In an attempt to capture the 


exuberance of homecoming GIs, Haberman got Marlene 
Diesrich to pose with some of the boys—everyone was happy 93 
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The Incompleat Angler 


BY RAYMOND R. CAMP 


; A fishing expert explores the alleged “science” 
of why fish bite—and hopes the fish read it 


B® THE MODERN ANGLER, as anyone 
brought into close contact with one 
knows, takes his fishing seriously. 
Despite his gullibility in all matters 
foncerning the practice of his sport, 
he rises to a terrible fury with the 
realization that he has been hoaxed. 
The fact that the average angler 
cannot differentiate between a hoax 
and a universal law has been the 
factor which protected 
the person, property 
and memory of the 
theorist. 

Angling’ theory 
ranges from the ab- 
surdly abstract to the 
scientific, and from the 
earthy to the artistic. 
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Beliefs concerning the use of worms 
dug by moonlight on odd Fridays, 
tangle with formulas evolved 
through a mathematical study of 
the relationship between the earth, 
sun and moon. 

No man with the better mouse- 
trap could match his wealth with 
the individual producing a fishing 
lure that would be attractive to the 

angling public. The 
lure would not have to 
catch fish, just anglers. 
For example, one of 
the popular gadgets 
recently marketed to 
attract this brother- 
hood is a Swiss time- 
piece. This watch not 








only provides routine time, but in- 
dicates the hour of high and low 
tide at Plum Gut, Shinnecock Inlet 
or any popular tidal point to which 
it has been adjusted. It also can be 
set to provide the time of the best 
daily fishing period as prophesied 
by the Solunar Theory. 

While we are on the subject, let’s 
examine this Solunar Theory, 
which is by far the most popular 
of the current theories for the 
taking—or not taking—of fish. It 
was evolved by a friend of mine, 
John Alden Knight, whose skill 
as an angler and genius as an an- 
gling researcher is equalled only by 
his financial acumen. 

For many years Knight compiled 
data on what he terms the “cyclic 
behavior” of fish in an effort to 
correlate the feeding 
period of fish with 
certain known calcula- 
tions which had noth- 
ing whatever to do 
with fish. At certain 
periods each day the 
combined gravitation- 
al forces of the sun 
and moon are directed 
toward a certain point on the 
earth’s surface. Knight’s observa- 
tions convinced him that fish were 
inclined to do their heavy feeding 
during this period. After juggling 
certain mathematical and _ geo- 
graphical computations, he brought 
forth a small booklet of tables, list- 
ing the peak feeding period for 
each day. A geographical key per- 
mits the adjustment of this time to 
various parts of the country. 

I have met hundreds of anglers 
in all parts of the country who re- 
fuse so much as to wet a line except 
during one of the’ Solunar periods 





—regardless of any other condi- 
tions. And, believe it or not, a lot 
of them catch fish. For some 
anglers, the theory provides an end 
as well as a means. They embark 
on a fishing trip primarily to im- 
prove their finances through the 
medium of poker, and as the Solu- 
nar periods are of brief duration 
this gives them an opportunity to 
spend more time around a table. 

As an interlude from the bouts 
with scientific theorists, we might 
move into what could be termed 
the realm of pure superstition. A 
realm which has a high angler 
count. When I was much youngef, 
and exercised less care in the selee- 
tion of fishing companions, I arose 
at three o’clock one April morning 
and drove 100 miles to a famous 
trout stream. The trip, 
unfortunately, was 
made in the car of my 
companion. 

Arrived at the 
stream, it was the work 
of but a few moments 
to don waders and rig 
—_ up fly rods. As my 

companion turned 
toward a nearby pool, a vagrant 
gust of wind swept his hat from his 
head. He said nothing, but upon re- 
covering his headgear he unjointed 
his rod, removed his waders, and 
suggested we return home without 
delay. 

“I wouldn’t think of fishing to- 
day,” he explained. “Nothing could 
be worse: luck for a fisherman than 
having his hat blow off. Why, the 
chances are Id fall in a hole and 
drown. If I didn’t, I certainly 
wouldn’t take a fish.” 

It was his car, and no other 
means of transportation was avail- 
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able. We turned and went home. 

This is only a shade more absurd 
than the theory which concerns 
the side of the fishing boat from 
which the first cast of the day must 
be made. It is interesting to note 
that there are two schools of 
thought in this matter. One insists 
that the first cast of the day must 
be made from the left side of the 
boat, the other is just as. firm re- 
garding the right side. 

Some day, if you become infected 
with the surfcasting 
Virus, you may make 
@ journey to the 
Carolina outer banks 
for channel bass. If 
so, the chances are 
that you will encoun- 
ter one of the leading 
exponents of the 
Never - Wash -or- 
Clean-a-Fishing-Shirt Theory. If 
you happen to be fishing downwind 
fpom this angler you will be able to 
identify him without difficulty. A 
companion of mine, upon first 
meeting this man, described the 
odor as “Phew de Poisson,” which 
he was delighted to explain was a 
“eorruption from the French.” 

A member in good standing of 
this group, which has a large and 
devout roll, would not consider 
participating in any form of fishing 
without ‘his “fishing shirt.” The 
only occasions on which water is 
permitted to touch these shirts are 
when devotees step in deep holes, 
fall overboard or are caught in un- 
expected showers. There is a com- 
panion group to this cult which 
follows a similar rule in the matter 
of fishing jackets, and a still larger 
coterie which adopts the hat for its 
fetish. 
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Probably no theorist ever held so 
many followers for such brief pe- 
riods as the scoundrel who, after 
draining the last drops from the 
bottle secreted in his creel, evolved 
the Wind Theory. This goes: 
“When the wind is from the east, 

Then you find the fish bite least. 
When the wind is from the west, 

Then you find the fish bite best. 
When the wind is from the south, 

Bait is blown in the fish’s mouth. 
When the wind is from the narth, 

Stay at home and hug the hearth.” 


As you may have 
noted, the last two 
lines are especially 
weak, including the 
criminal use of poetic 
license. Untold mil- 
lions of novice anglers 
have passed up 
countless opportuni- 
ties by attributing 
gospel to this doggerel—which has 
just enough fact behind it to qualify 
it on the basis of an exception 
proving a rule. 

Anglers, like the fish from which 
it is said we evolved, often follow 
an evolutionary process in their 
pursuit of the sport. Many of them, 
especially the coastal fanatics, aban- 
don the Wind Theory only to adopt 
the Tide Theory, which at least 
offers some degree of selectivity, 
being broken down into several 
dissenting groups. Each group has 
selected a certain phase of the tide, 
and its followers will fish only dur- 
ing that phase. One group, for ex- 
ample, insists that only the period 
during the last two hours of flood 
tide and the first two of the ebb is 
productive. Another fishes only 
during the first two hours of the 
flood and the last two of the ebb. 

The average angler who has suc- 
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He Always Leads with the Right Hook 


@ It was not without pause that the 
editors of PAGEANT decided to embark 
upon this analysis of fishing theories. 
After careful consideration, it was de- 
cided to let a man, not a fish, do the 
story. Therefore, Ray Camp was the 
logical choice. He has been Rod & 
Gun Editor of the New York Times 
for 14 years. He has matched wits 
with his finny foes throughout all of 
North America as well -as Africa, 
Italy, Albania and Austria. 

We asked him to say something 
without his tongue in his cheek and 
he allowed that, while many of the 
rules conceived and followed by an- 
glers are made to be broken, there 
are a few theories that are followed 
with reason and justification: 

Dark of the Moon 

During that period when the moon 
is on an almost direct line between 
the earth and sun, the fish are influ- 
enced to feed more heavily, wind, 
water and weather conditions being 
normal, 


cumbed to the theory will fish only 
during the tidal phase which he 
has selected as being most produc- 
tive. He will loll around on the 
beach waiting for his phase, treat- 
ing other anglers to an indulgent 
smile. If one of the 
others happens to 
take a big fish before 
his eyes he will mark 
it down to dumb 
luck. If several fish 
are hauled in within 
range of his vision, 
however, he will at- 
tribute it to “abnor- 








Aeration 

On shallow, protected lakes, the best 
fishing usually is found at the mouths 
of feeder streams, where the water is 
cooler and more aerated. 
Water Temperature 

Fish do not feed well under ex- 
tremes of high and low temperature. 
Weather 

While fish often feed heavily during 
brief showers or gentle rains, they 
seldom feed normally under condi- 
tions of really strong atmospheric 
disturbances, particularly when the 
barometer is extremely low. 
Bird Signs 

On large bodies of water, gulls and 
similar birds provide excellent and 
reliable markers for fish. 
Wind 

Fish the surface when it’s 
fish below when it’s choppy. 


calm; 


mal conditions” and run for his 
tackle. 

Under the Table Theoriés, there 
is one that is based on sun-spot 
cycles. Through some strange and 
mystical computation the effect of 
sun spots on the feed- 
ing habits of fish has 
been reduced to a 
daily time schedule. 
The originator of this 
theory claims that 
the same phenomena 
permit a forecast of 
stock market trends, 
so his theory should 
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gain a multitude of adherents from 
the ranks of brokers. 

To cover the field, even in cur- 
rent angling theories, would require 
a volume that would be encyclo- 
pedic in size as well as character. As 
an illustration of the depths to 
which some anglers will descend, 
we know of at least three who 

med their sons Peter, on the off 

nce that he would prove to be a 
fisherman. 
| Just to skim over a few of the 

s abnormal theories, we can con- 

ude with the following: 
| The Temperature Theory, which 
€mploys a thermometer to deter- 
Mine the water temperature before 

tting a line, and will condescend 
& sh only if the water is between 
and 68 degrees. 
|The Barometer Theory, whose 
followers either quit fishing or will 
a begin to fish if the needle of 
his instrument indicates a decline. 

The Red Theory, whose mem- 
bers will not use any lure which 
does not have a touch of red. 

The Cloud - on - the - Mountain 
Theory, comprising a collection of 
anglers who won't fish if the nearest 
mountain is blanketed by a cloud. 

The Knife Theory, a member of 


DRIFTWOOD 


which will cease fishing immediate- 
ly in the event a clasp knife is re- 
turned, by a fishing companion or 
guide, in a manner different to that 
in which the knife was offered. 

The Rolling-and-Jumping Theo- 
ry, which is convinced that fish will 
not take any bait or lure if they are 
rolling on the surface or otherwise 
breaking the surface. 

The Contrast-Lure Theory, made 
up of anglers who will use only a 
light lure on dark days, and a dark 
lure on bright days. 

The Opposite-Sex Theory, com- 
prised of anglers who will not fish a 
lake or stream if a woman is with- 
in range of their vision and en- 

ged in the same pursuit, and re- 
fuse flatly to fish on the same boat 
with a woman. This group had a 
marked increase in membership last 
season, when the wife of a member 
of an exclusive salmon club took 
the largest salmon in the history of 
the club while the rest of the mem- 
bers sat on the veranda in the mis- 
taken belief that it was “not a good 
fishing day.” 

The Sane Theory, comprising 
anglers who, having fished from 
dawn to dark, refuse to fish any 
more until the next day. an 





a 


The photograph opposite of Leslie Colon was made by Muky 
not in the great outdoors but in a large studio. Clouds as well as 
the driftwood are simply props. Muky claims there is no higher 
symbolism in his photograph—it is “only an example of fine 


composition and good color.” 
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verybody Comes 


From Kansas 


BY MURDOCK PEMBERTON 


This kind of thing could give a Texan an inferiority complex 


@ WHATS THE MATTER with Kan- 
sas? As a native Kansan, living in 
New York, I read and hear a great 
deal about the climate of California 
and Florida, the citrus fruits of the 
same, the wide open spaces of 
Texas and the tallness of the build- 
ings—or lowness of the reservoirs 
—of my adopted town. Is Kansas 
suffering from an over-dose of 
modesty? Is there anything the 
matter with Kansas that couldn’t 
be cured by a good press agent? I 
believe not; and until a good one 
comes along, I'll take the pitch. 
Along in the end of the last cen- 
tury, William Allen White gathered 
himself a lot of fame, and his state 
a black eye, by asking the above 
question. He gave credit to the 
state’s great productivity in matters 
of corn, wheat, pigs and cows, its 
low rate of illiteracy and its unfilled 
nut-hatches but he ended on a note 
of woe saying, in effect, that Kan- 
sas with all her virtues had never 
produced a great painter, a great 
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Doubly illustrative, this black 
and white reproduction of Kansan 
John Steuart Curry’s painting 
“The Good Earth” is a symbol of 
traditional Kansas as well as the 
cultural tradition of the state. 


writer or a great poet. When the 
Sage of Emporia wrote that he was 
either in one of his spanking, this- 
hurts - me - worse - than - it - hurts-you 
moods, or else he slipped as a mere 
reporter. For at that time he was 
certainly aware of John J. Ingalls, 
whose speeches in the Senate had 
to be learned by every school boy. 
And if he had ever seen a painting 
he must have come across some by 
the great Frederick Remington, 
And as for poets, give me a greater 
name in contemporary American 
verse than the name of Edgar Lee 
Masters. 

Next to the Bible, the best seller 
in the book list is an old number 
called “In His Steps,” written by 
Charles M. Sheldon, a Congrega- 
tionalist minister. Not literature, 
perhaps, but what best seller is. Dr, 
James Naismith of the University 
of Kansas invented a game called 
basketball, and see what happened. 
General Fred Funston captured 
Aguinaldo almost single-handed, 
and ended the Philippine campaign. 

So, not wishing to Peglerize a 
departed great, we will drop the 
subject of those that White forgot, 
or omitted, in his chastisement. 
Perhaps he had his tongue in his 
cheek. Anyway, Kansas is too well 
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remembered for such types as Sock- 
less Jerry Simpson who refused to 
wear hose in the Senate, or Carrie 
Nation who tried to dry up man’s 
drinking habits with a hatchet. Or 
Buffalo Bill or the James Brothers 
who crossed over from Missouri 
where the pickings were not so 
good. 
Consider, then, the Kansas great 
f today. Who is the bright young 
ian that all Republicans, and some 
mocrats, look wishfully to for 
52? None other than Dwight, of 
he Eisenhower clan of Kansas. In 
act it is difficult to pick up a 
‘riodical these days without the 
ame of some Kansan passing be- 
lore the eye. Paul Culbertson of 
mporia recently was writing to 
¢ State Department hinting about 
loan for Spain, where he is sta- 
joned in lieu of what would be an 
mbassador, if we weren’t frown- 
g at the Spaniards. And his older 
rother William can wear the 
rand Cross from Chile, Peru, Ru- 
ania and Ecuador where he was 
mbassador at various times before 
» became a technical adviser for 
e government. Leona Baumgart- 
r Elias is the director of child and 
aternal health activities in the 
rid’s greatest city—New. York. 
rthur Remington Kellog is mam- 
malogist and director of the U. S. 
Nationai Museum. E, V. McCol- 
lum is food director of Johns Hop- 
kins of Baltimore. Edward R. 
Weidlein is the director of the Mel- 
lon Institute, Pittsburgh. Harold D. 
Smith is the U. S. Budget Director 
and if you have any little green 
bills, you may see on them the fair 
name of Georgia Neese Clark, 
Treasurer of the U. S. 
Kansas probably would never lay 
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claim to being the home of belles 
lettres in the United States. Not 
that it wouldn’t know the meaning 
of the word but Kansas would look 
upon it as a little too flossy a word 
—Kansas favors the rugged. It was 
E. Haldeman-Julius who took the 
literature of all time and sent it 
throughout the world from Girard 
at five cents a book. That’s making 
belles lettres work. Joseph Stanley 
Pennell took a little polishing at 
Oxford, fell under the spell of 
James Joyce and came back to 
Junction City to write one of the 
most gifted and amazing books on 
the Civil War, “The History of 
Rome Hanks and Kindred Mat- 
ters.” I predict it will be long re- 
membered in the history of Amer- 
ican literature. Even the great slo- 
gan-makers and the glib copy writ- 
ers were caught napping when a 
Kansan brought out his portrait of 
their weird inner life, ““The Huck- 
sters,” by Fred Wakeman of Scran- 
ton. Then there is Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; William Lindsay White, son 
of William A.; Carleton Beals, of 
Medicine Lodge, who has written 
many volumes about our South 
American neighbors; Rex Stout, 
creator of Nero Wolfe; Osa John- 
son, who hunts tigers and then 
writes about them; and the late 
Damon Runyon. The list could be 
stretched for pages. 

It is no accident that this great 
surge has welled up from the end- 
less prairies, this inner impulse to 
tell the world the way of the truth 
and the light. An Irish wit once 
said to me: “God pity the Irishman 
that isn’t a priest or a- policeman— 
he has no aim in life.” And that 
might well be paraphrased to fit the 
Kansan: God pity the Kansan that 





EVERYBODY COMES FROM KANSAS 


doesn’t write, preach or teach—he 
has nothing to do except raise corn 
and wheat. 

Most of the Kansans of today are 
descendants of the same stock that 
I sprang from—pioneers who 
rushed out to join old John Brown 
of Osawatomie to keep the state 
one for free men. Their best 
weapon was the written word. A 
printing press was set up in Leaven- 
worth under a tree before a house 
was built. My grandfather’s three 
sons, Marsh, Bent and Roland, 
bought a shirt-tail full of and 
set up papers at El Dorado, Burlin- 
game and Wichita. Every hamlet 
had its Clarion or its Bugle. 

Unfortunately, for Kansans’ 
pride, its great training newspaper 
of later years was across the mud- 
dy river, in Missouri—the Kansas 
City Star. But it was-a Kansas 
paper, in circulation, in viewpoint 
and staff. A few were trained on 
White’s Gazette and a few on the 
Wichita papers, but the reporter’s 
goal was the Star. The year before 
I came to New York, a great 
hegira took place, led by Jerome 
Beatty who had been a brilliant re- 
porter and later went into the fic- 
tion and magazine fi¢ld, and 
George Bye, first reporter to cross 
an ocean in a flying machine (by 
easy stages). Bye later deserted the 
World to become a literary agent 
and guide such notables as Sinclair 
Lewis, Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Amelia Earhart, another Kansan, 
before she attempted her last tragic 
flight. George Matthew Adams, 
writer and later syndicator of writ- 
ers, came along about then as did 
my brother, Brock, who became a 
drama editor and later theatrical 
producer and President of the 


League of New York Theatres. Roy 
Roberts, of Muscotah, remained 
behind eventually to inherit the 
managership of the Star when the 
owner died. The late Ralph Barton, 
a brilliant artist of his day, was in 
that group as was Lionel Moise, 
long time editor of Hearst publica- 
tions, and Frederick Tisdale, now 
settled down to editing a country 
weekly at New Milford, Conn. 

Since then the Kansas newspa- 
pers have ground out their grist to 
feed the world. You run across 
them wherever you travel: Marvifi 
Creagar of the Milwaukee Journal, 
Bert Lewis on the Philadelphia 
Bulletin and Ben Hibbs who took 
over Ben Franklin’s place on the 
Saturday Evening Post. Charles 
Driscoll, of Wichita, writes a cok 
umn about New York for the coun- 
try press and turns out a book every 
two years. 

There was also Sherwood Eddy, 
long time secretary for the 
Y.M.C.A. in Asia; Tom Craven, of 
Salina, author of many definitive 
books on art who spends most of his 
time carrying culture to women’s 
clubs throughout the land; Jane 
Grant, of Girard, once a correspon- 
dent on the New York Times, a 
leader in the keep-your-own-name 
movement among women, and co- 
founder of The New Yorker; and 
Doris Fleeson, columnist. Eugene 
Pulliam, who used to cover the po- 
lice stations with me on the Star, is 
now publisher of the News and the 
Star in Indianapolis. If you are a 
gourmet, or mere housewife, you 
know of Clementine Paddleford, 
writer on food for the New York 
Herald Tribune and various other 
publications. Clementine is a Man- 
hattan, Kansas, girl. Lloyd Strat- 
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ton, another Star man, is assistant 
manager of the Associated Press. 
The Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety boasts of 800 names of men 
and women in Who’s Who. Being 
of a self-effacing and modest breed, 
their names are seldom seen in 
print. Exceptions of course are Za- 
Su Pitts, of Parsons, and Glenn L. 
Martin, who is known wherever 
men take to the skies. The bulk of 
them, however, are astronomers, 
statisticians, engineers, explorers, 
educators, such as Clyde Tom- 
baugh, of Burdette, discoverer of 
the 9th planet, and Thomas Jerrell 
Carter, who has a list of medical 
accomplishments longer than your 
doctor’s bill and is now command- 
ing officer of the U. S. Naval Med- 
ical unit at Cairo, Egypt. Karl 
Murdock Bowman who has written 
a long list of psychological treatises, 
now head of the Medical Center, 
San Francisco, is a Topeka boy. 
There is no way of proving that 
White’s scolding about the dearth 
of Kansas artists led to the immedi- 
ate taking of the palette and pen- 
cil. Like the rest of America, Kan- 
sas fell under the general art ren- 
aissance that struck the country 
about two decades ago. Henry Var- 
num Poor, of Chapman, is now rec- 
Ognized as one of America’s truly 
fine artists. He left the first of the 
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year for Rome where he will be 
resident head of the American 
Academy. John Noble, now dead, is 
the subject of a recent popular 
book about his life. John Steuart 
Curry is among the nation’s great. 

Then there is C. D. Batchelor, 
the cartoonist who helps the New 
York Daily News editorialist put 
across his point with a blunt instru- 
ment, and Jeff Machamer, car- 
toonist for the slick magazines. 

Is culture in Kansas a passing 
phenomenon? I personally doubt it. 
An aunt (I was the favored, and 
expectant, nephew) died, leaving 
me a silver dessert spoon and three 
million to found an art gallery in 
Wichita. She was wise, as the art 
gallery produced more than my try- 
ing to raise myself with the spoon 
in my mouth. It’s symbolic of the 
place. The youth grow up to look 
out upon the waving seas of wheat, 
the rows of corn that march down 
to the edge of the dusty towns. Or 
if they travel farther they can see 
where the endless prairies meet 
with the copper sky. Nothing there 
but fables to feed upon—no drama, 
no beauty except the awesomeness 
of space. So the young grow up 
with starved eyes and most of them 
turn to painting imagined trees and 
streams or sing of the faraway 
hills. an 





™@ A KANSAN WAS TFLLING a visitor about the weather in his section of the 
country. “Yes, sir,” he boasted, “when the wind blows out here it really 
blows. Why, just last month we had quite a gale. The wind blew so hard 
it took all the paint off a barn here and repainted one down in the 


Texas panhandle.” 


“Well, does it ever rain out here?” asked the amazed visitor. 
“Oh, sure,” replied the Kansan, “I hear they had a shower over in the 


next county last week, but I was busy and couldn't go.” 
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KINDERGARTEN SCIENTISTS 





@ THE LITTLE GIRL in the pictures 
on this page is proving to herself 
that air is a substance. By placing 
a balloon under a book and inflat- 
ing it, she can see the book rise, 
understand that air can do work. 
Like the other children on the fol- 
lowing pages, this little girl is a 
pupil at the Cottage School in 
Riverdale, N. Y.—a _ wide-awake 
nursery which has come up with a 
way of explaining scientific princi- 
ples to kindergartners. That the 
method is sound is proved by the 
fact that even adults can learn by 

playing such games as these. 

Pictures by Arline Strong 
CONTINUED 
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: TO MAKE RAIN, cool bottle is held over a _...and when the bottle is inverted, the 
steaming kettle. Steam condenses... drops trickle down and fall like rain 


ee 


HEAT TRAVELS faster through some substances than others. Children prove this by 
feeling wool glove, comparing it with plate. They realize that heat can move 
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EXPANSION BY HEAT is a game played with wire, candle and a screwdriver. Wire hold 
ing screwdriver level is heated: expansion causes the screwdriver to dip dow 





INCLINED PLANE reduces work. Children prove it by suspending toy car on rubber band, 
see it stretch; then use rubber band to pull car up incline, see less stretch 


CONTINUED 
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FRICTION HINDERS MOTION. When Mary Ann (left) and Rita (right) rub their — 
airy hands together, they find, after a while, that it takes some little effort . 


- BUT LUBRICATION HELPS. When Charles pours soapy water over the girls’ hands, 
they feel the difference. It becomes much easier to continue rubbing for a longer time 
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AIR PUSHES UP, the boys find, when they turn over milk bottle of water, capped with 
cheesecloth. Water does not come out because it fests on air between threads 


Los 
AIR DOES WORK in soda straw. When children draw breath in, liquid comes up be- 
cause outside air pushes it. When finger is held over straw, liquid stays in 
a8 
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BY TOM MAHONEY 


If we had printed these pages about 
five years ago, they would probably 
have been entitled “It Can’t Happen 
Here.” Those were the days when 
we might have thought well of the 
baker and the candlestick maker, but 
certainly not the butcher. Those were 
the days when clerks were instructed 
to punch in the nose anybody who 
asked for cigarettes. 

Many was the time we muttered 
to ourselves, “Our day will come,” as 
we returned home empty-handed. 
Now maybe that day has come. 
They're beginning to treat us like 
people again. Here is some evidence 
of the things they're doing to try to 
make you forget the bad old days: 
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-@ perrume is sprayed into the air 


over their entrances by two New 
York stores on Fifth Avenue with the 


type being changed daily. A Bridge- 


their newspaper advertising with per- 
fumed ink. 


@ A WOMAN once ordered Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago to send a single 
gold-encrusted dinner plate priced at 
$12 to a friend as a gift. By mistake, 
the store sent 12 plates instead of one 
and billed the woman accordingly: 
She was embarrassed and furious. 
The store promptly relieved the situ- 
ation by writing off the difference in 
money involved, and the happy donor 
spent $2,000 with Field's in the fol- 
lowing year. 

@ © THE customer’s feet are not 
mates, Filene’s of Boston instructs its 
show clerks not to say: “One of your 
feet is larger thian the other.” The 
proper and diplomatic statement of 
the situation, according to the store, 








Customers 


is: “One of your feet is smaller than 
the other one.” 


@ IN weicuinc bulk products in 
view of customers, well-trained clerks 
place less than the desired quantity 
on the scale and add to it. “That al- 
ways pleases the customer,” points 
out R. E. Gould, the famous Maine 
storekeeper, “but if he sees you take 
out some, it makes him mad.” 


@ WHEN A DELIVERY service strike 
held up a bride’s wedding dress an 
hour before she was to be married, 
a girl in charge of James McCreery 
& Co.'s New York bridal shop had 
a vice-president deliver the dress 


personally in his chauffeur-driven. 


automobile in time for the ceremony. 


@ WHEN SHOWERS trap customers in 
Porters, a Racine, Wisconsin, furni- 
ture store, the management lends 
them umbrellas without charge. Of 
7,000 such loans, the umbrellas came 
back in all except three instances. 


@ snoprers at Foley’s new stor: in 





@ ONLY pretry red-haired 
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@ Two MEmpuis stores have installed 
special clubrooms for their teen-age 


sodas, and their parents think it a, 
fine idea. ae 
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FREAK 
SHOW 


BY BEV KELLEY 
Pictures by Ihe Vern 


Meet the freake—with an old hand in the business of the Big Top 


® WHEN CHARLES DICKENS visited 
America back in the days of 
Phineas Taylor Barnum’s heyday as 
an impresario of human curiosities, 
the t man of letters took a 
quick look at Old Zip, pin-headed 
African, and cried: What is it?” 
The showman thought fast: 
“That's what it is!”—and Zip be- 
came the great “What Is It.” 
Sideshow attractions still have a 


at the public. They fall 
eee three classifications. There are 
thine win incrcly cabrinia eobaat 
such acquired skills as magic, jug- 
ing and fire-eating. There are 
who have set out to be freaks 
deliberately by becoming tattooed 
ie heed So ee 
ppp ge the Uban 


gi sa But the real freaks— 
and frequently the highest salaried 











of them all—are nature’s accidents. 

It is fortunate for these 
that there are well-run ic ex- 
agen where persons ill-fitted on 

¢€ among normal-appearing hu- 
man beings may exhibit themselves 
and make a good living, for many 
freaks are the main supports of 
families, 

Around the turn of the century 
when the Barnum & Bailey Circus 
was in there was a “revolt 
of the freaks” tly in pro- 
test against that appellation. 
didn’t object to being called “en- 
tertainers” or “human curiosities” 
or “strange people,” but not freaks. 
Probably the revolt was prepared 
and executed by a lively publicity 
department; for when the matter 
died down, went right on 
referring to si attractions 
simply as freaks. They still do. 

Actually, sideshow people don’t 
mind being called freaks. It is an 
accepted way of describing abnor- 
mality, and that, after all, is what 
the freak has to sell. Midgets don’t 
like to be treated like dolls, espe- 
cially by children, and giants don’t 
dificult oftspeing that unlem they 

i t offspring that unless 
behave “that big, bad giant will 
maybe eat you up!” Sideshow fat 
girls don’t like to climb stairs and 
these, rather than the gawking and 
boorish remarks of the public, are 
their principal complaints. 

People are always looking for 
fakery in sideshows, and while 
there always has been some good- 
natured d ion in exhibitions of 
this sort, the crowd usually doubts 
the genuine article. A prime ex- 
ample of the public’s attitude in 
respect to genuine freaks is the fact 
they never really believed that old 




























Clicko was a genuine African 
man of an almost extinct tribe. 
all the time Clicko’s statue 
in the dignity of pure authenti 
in New York's Museum of Na 
History. _ 

Interesting are the men 
their methods whose job it is to 
the sideshow to the folks on 


are morbid, but our contention is 
- a makes peonbe want to see 
: strrrrrange is a per- 
fectly normal animal—and hu- 
man—trait. It’s nothing more than 
C-u-r-i-0-s-i-t-y, CONTINUED 
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SHEEP-HAIRED WOMAN 


Hair, unusually long or uncontrollable, or hair that responds spectacu- 
larly to secret rinses, $ got more than one person a in a sideshow. 


Rose Wertlahr’s “crowning glory” is wiry, wild and dull yellow and its 
texture resembles unshorn, sheep wool.. The “Sheep-Haired 


Woman * has exhibited her tresses all over the world and speaks several 


= She’s one-of-a-kind, but her hair recalls the renowned Eeko 


Iko who were billed as “Ambassadors from Mars.” ther See oe 
“foati on a raft in the midst of the Pacific Ocean” or else 
Albino Negroes. You pays yer money an’ you takes yer choice. 
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GIANT 
AND 
MIDGETS 


‘Sideshow giants seem to have a couple of things in common besides 
height: a good many of them come from Texas, and their hobbies are 
apt to take an artistic path. There was Jack Earl the El Paso human sky- 
scraper whose oil paintings won him his own show in a New York City 

liery. And now there is Johann Peterson, pictured with the Doll 
amily here, who looks forward to the é¢nd of circus tour so he can resume 
art study at the Ringling Art School at Sarasota, Fla. He came from 
Iceland and he towers over eight feet in height. “It is inconvenient being 
a giant, but then there are inconveniences for others, too,” he says. 
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Harry Doll and his three tiny sisters—Daisy and Gracie and “Tiny? 
are the best-known midget family in show business. Their circus side- . 
show career has covered 20 years, and they've supplemented their income 

with numerous motion picture appearances including Tod mi ong. te 
famous “Freaks” and Harry’s initial movie “The Unholy Three” with 

late Lon Chaney. In that one, Harry was a cigar ing infant. The 
mother and father of the Doll family were normal in height, but they 


had four midgéts and four children of normal height. from 
Germany, the Dolls keep a permanent winter doll house in Florida. 
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SEAL BOY 


Nobody in any sideshow is ier by nature than Charley Barent who 
calls himself “Sealo, the Seal BOP hectaee ie her da diese ie walt 
Seats temlle tao pean s0s ae Barent comes from Brogklyn and 
has been in sideshow work for 15 years. He has brothers and sisters who 
are perfectly normal. Instead of being morose and bitter over his 
handicap, Charley has a wonderful time in the circus sideshow because 
the crowds provide a lot of opportunity for him to follow his 


analyzing people. “They come in to look at me and I get to look at them,” a 
he says, “Tt oll comes out even—encept, Sat (ay 0 Mt. gree eae ad 
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Curiosity Never 


Killed Ket! 


BY DICKSON HARTWELL 


@ THE MOST PERSISTENT yes-man 
in the United States is a bald- 
headed, big knuckled, bespectacled, 
oversize man of energy who at 73 
still hasn’t learned to say no. Be- 
cause he accents the affirmative, 
automobiles have self-starters, the 
fast luxury trains have Diesel en- 


gines, windshields are of unshatter- 
able safety glass and upwards of 
500,000 people hold jobs which not 
long ago didn’t exist. 

This genius of a yes-man, Charles 
Francis Kettering, has contributed 
more than any man alive to our 
vast automobile industry. Though 





CHARLES F. KETTERING | 


septuagenarian he is busier than 
ever. His current accomplishments 
are so revolutionary their full pos- 
sibilities won’t reach your car for 
at least 10 years. Among them is 
a manufacturing process for a high 
test gasoline four times as powerful 
as the best at your filling station. 
Another is 4n engine with more 
speed and power than any on the 
road. More important, on road 
tests it uses only three gallons of 
gasoline to do the work of five! If 
in use at this moment, this engine 
alone would save U. S. motorists 
some $3,000,000,090 a year—at cur- 
rent gasoline prices. 

It was this man—the most vital 


and imaginative industrial inventor 
in the country—who told me re- 
cently, “The future can be any- 
thing we want it to be. All we have 
to do is make it that way.” 
Authorities have been telling 
Kettering “It can’t be done” ever 
since he got into long pants. His 
first post-college job was to do the 
impossible. The National Cash 
Register Company wanted a regis- 
ter that would operate by electricity 
and replace the old hand crank. 
Assigned to the task Kettering was 
told by the electrical wizards of the 
day that his quest was a pipe- 
dream. “You’d need a motor as 
big as the register itself,” they told 
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him. And they proved it too, by 
every law of electricity. 

But young Kettering didn’t look 
at the laws. He looked at cash reg- 
isters. He watched them for hours 
in big and little stores, when busi- 
ness was brisk and wher it was 
slow. He saw what the wizards did 
not. The hand crank wasn’t turned 
constantly, just every few minutes 
to ring up a sale. Given in-between 
cooling off periods, he thought, a 
small motor could stand the inter- 
mittent shock of heavy overload. 
The tiny thotor that Kettering de- 
signed is substantially the one in 
millions of cash registers today. 

Since then, as an independent 
inventor and as research chief of 
huge General Motors, Kettering— 
Boss Ket, his associates call him— 
has tackled major and minor prob- 
lems ranging from the cause of 
cancer to mining chemicals from 
the sea. To all of them he has said, 





“We can get the answer if we try 


thard enough.” 


His Diesel engine is an example 
of trying hard. The Diesel is a 
sparkless engine of low operating 
cost and very high efficiency, based 
‘on a fire starting technique used by 
Polynesians 600 years ago. Rudolf 
Diesel learned in the Deutsches 
"Museum in Munich how by sud- 
denly compressing air in a hollow 
bamboo tube the islanders ignited 
a tinder-dry piece of moss. Diesel 
used the principle for his revolu- 
tionary engine in 1893 but he and 
every expert thereafter said a Diesel 
would work only if it were ponder- 
ously big and ponderously slow. 
About 200 pounds of engine were 
needed for every horsepower de- 
veloped. At this rate a Diesel in 
an auto would weigh 10 tons! 
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Kettering worked with pencil 
and paper for five years—nights, 
Sundays, holidays—to design a 
Diesel that would be light and fast. 
Then he built a model in the Gen- 
eral Motors research laboratories. It 
was far from perfect, but by con- 
stantly watching its reactions he 
learned what he needed to know. 
After five more years of relentless, 
sometimes heart-breaking work, in 
1934 Kettering’s “impossible” Die- 
sel pulled a Denver-Chicago stream- 
liner at the then unbelievable aver- 
age speed of 77 miles an hour. To- 
day his Diesels travel at 120 miles 
an hour. The weight per horse- 
power—16 pounds! 

When Boss Ket had his Diesel 
model in smooth but secret work- 
ing order he invited a group of 
engineers to the laboratory and told 
them of his plan for building a 
light, fast engine. They let him 
down easily. “It would be great,” 
they said in solemn epitaph, “but 
it can’t be done.” 

Then Ket took the wraps off his 
engine. “Even after they saw it 
run,” he recalls, “they still said ‘im- 
possible’ !” 

Kettering’s affection for the af- 
firmative—his abiding faith in ul- 
timate  success—is a common 
denominator of great achievement. 
Charles Goodyear had it and dis- 
covered vulcanizing. With it Sam 
Morse produced the telegraph, 
Tom Spies conquered pellagra and 
Fred Banting found insulin. It 
marked Nicola Tesla who gave us 
alternating electric currenc and 
John Hyatt whose celluloid paved 
the way for modern plastics, roll 
film and the movies. It character- 
ized Benjamin Franklin, Leonardo 
da Vinci and Madame Curie. With 








such great yes-men of history Ket- 
tering stands among the top. 

Kettering’s typical reaction oc- 
curred when he faced the over- 
whelming prospect of assembling 
4,000 General Motors automobiles 
a day, each of which then re- 
quired 17 to 35 days to paint. To 
house the cars while their paint 
jobs dried would have required half 
the factory space in Detroit. 

Kettering called in the paint 
manufacturers. “We want to cut 
the time of painting a car,” he said. 
The manufacturers called in their 
chemists. They might, they decided 
solemnly, cut the time by two days. 

“IT want to paint an automobile 
in an hour,” Kettering announced. 

They laughed at him, politely. 

. Kettering started a search for 
fast drying paint. On.Fifth Avenue 
he saw some pin trays in a jeweler’s 
window with a new kind of lacquer 
on them. He bought one and 
started a search for the man who 
made the lacquer. He found him in 
a little New Jersey shop and ex- 
plained his problem. 

“My lacquer won’t work,” he 
was told. “Dries too fast. It would 
dry as it leaves your spray guns.” 

“Can’t you slow it down?” 

“Not a chance in the world.” 

Ket went to work. Two-and-a- 
half years later he achieved Duco. 
It is half way between the paint 
that wouldn’t speed up and the 
paint that wouldn’t slow down. 

Kettering invited one of the 
can’t-be-done paint makers to 
lunch: Showing him a color chart, 
Ket mumbled about new models 
and asked which color he liked 
best. Off-handedly he picked blue. 

After lunch Ket walked with his 
guest to the car. It was bright and 
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shining, a pleasant blue. “That’s 
not my car,” he protested. “Mine 
is black.” 

“But that’s the color you said you 
liked best,” Ket said. “So I had it 
painted while we lunched.” 

“Impossible!” 

Kettering still relishes that ex- 
perience. He would rather fool an 
expert than be president. 

Sometimes he has met discour+ 
agement from his own staff, as with 
Ethyl. The most efficient engines 
have the highest compression ratio 
(the piston squeezes more gas into 
the same space permitting a more 
potent explosion) but a power sap- 
ping gasoline knock occurs in high 
compression engines. Before World 
War I Kettering was trying to in- 
crease engine compression ratio and 
at the same time to find a gasoline 
that wouldn’t knock. Finally he set 
Tom Midgley and T. A. Boyd to 
find a knock-suppressing ingredi- 
ent. Ten years, 10,000 compounds 
and a million dollars later, Midgley 
and Boyd tired of trying to pass a 
miracle. They pleaded with Ketter- 
ing to give up the exhausting search. 


Why Kettering kept them at it 


explains his greatness. For at that 
time there was no public demand 
for anti-knock gasoline. There was 
no public complaint about auto- 
mobile performance. The new 1923 
models were the best ever. On 
straightaways they topped 60 with 
ease. They climbed Pike’s Peak in 
second gear. But Kettering knew 
automobiles could be improved, 
just as today he knows they can be 
much better—as good as we want 
them. He told Midgley and Boyd 
to keep at it and suggested a new 
compound, selenium oxychloride. 
It led to Ethyl gasoline. 
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Ethyl gasoline doubled automo- 
bile horsepower. It increased engine 
efficiency 35 per cent. 

A man who thus refuses to ac- 
knowledge discouragement, and 
who so consistently enriches the na- 
tion, should be counted a national 
resource and guarded and coddled 
like a uranium mine. But nobody 
coddles Kettering. He reached 
mandatory retirement age three 
years ago so is no longer officially 
vice-president and research head of 
General Motors. He is carried on 
the books as a “consultant” (the 
largest individual stockholder, he is 
also a director) but his duties are 
about the same as before. He flies 
about the country in his own plane, 
shuttling mostly between his home 
and laboratories in Dayton, Ohio, 
General Motors Detroit and New 
York headquarters, Miami where 
he winters (he built a laboratory 
there, too) and Hinsdale, Illinois, 
the home of his son, daughter-in- 
law and three grandchildren. 

Kettering rarely gives personal 
interviews nowadays; he is much 
too busy. It was five weeks after 
PaGEANT asked me to talk with 

‘him before we finally met in the 
executive offices of the General 
Motors Building. Kettering went 
right to the point. He was per- 
turbed about our young people. 
They seem, he said, to want to seek 
the answer to the riddle of the uni- 
verse as soon as the ink dries on 
their diplomas. “There is the real 
trouble with our education today,” 
he said. “It constantly points to 
horizons instead of to immediate 
problems. Youth must learn how 
to work with fundamentals. Before 
they can fly in the stratosphere. they 
must learn to operate the controls.” 
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I told Kettering Paczant’s read- 
ers wanted to know what important 
industrial problems needed imme- 
diate solution. “Young people are 
inclined to start out discouraged,” 
I said, “believing everything that 
can be done has been done. If you 
told them what needed doing . . .” 
But Ket interrupted. “They need 
to learn how to earn a living. There 
is too much interest in getting to 
the top, quick, by magic, or genius 
or by a brilliant invention. There is 
almost no interest at all in climbing 
up the hard way, by work.” 

Kettering is no ordinary sour- 
pussed opponent of new ideas. His 
criticism is based on a life study of 
educational methods and sympa- 
thetic observation of progressive ed- 
ucation which once threatened to 
revolutionize readin’, writin’ and 
*rithmetic. He says: 

“From the time a youngster en- 
ters school he is examined two or 
three times a year and if he flunks, 
it’s awful. By the time this boy 
graduates from college he is so 
afraid of the word failure he doesn’t 
want to enter any zone where there 
is even an atmosphere of failure. 
But an inventor flunks all the time 
and if he succeeds once, he’s in! 
Youngsters must learn how to fail 
intelligently. After each failure an- 
alyze it to find out why, because 
every failure is one of the steps 
that lead to success.” 

When Kettering slumps into a 
big leather chair to talk, his body 
relaxes like poured molasses, but his 
mind moves like one of the big 
Diesels. As he speaks of young 
people who want to hop, skip and 
jump through school and career his 
eyes show annoyance. 

Kettering is quick to point out 








that the so-called wartime “mir- 
acles” were not results merely of 
our amazing war speed-up. “It is 
a common error,” says Kettering, 
“to assume that radar, penicillin, 
sulpha . drugs, synthetic rubber, 
high-octane fuels and atomic bombs 
are products of the conflict or that 
their development was attributable 
to the war, or took place during 
that period. Penicillin was discov- 
ered in 1929. Radar was demon- 
strated 25 years ago when scientists 
of the Naval Research Laboratories 
discovered that an object in a radio 
beam reflected part of the energy 
back to the transmitter. Work on 
synthetic rubber started a century 
and a quarter ago in 1826. Atomic 
energy originated in the past cen- 
tury. Dr. Laurence developed the 
cyclotron in 1931, Dempster de- 
tected U-235 in 1935, and in 1939 
four scientists uncovered the violent 
type of nuclear disintegration re- 
sulting from neutron bombardment 
of the nucleus of the atom. In the 
same year small scale chain reaction 
experiments were performed.” 

Kettering is often asked if he 
doesn’t think we’ve had too much 
research. “Wouldn’t we be better 
off if we just stayed where we are 
and let the people catch up? 
Human society can’t adjust to so 
many new things.” 

Such reasoning puzzles him. He 
sees .no social problem from flying 
some place in six hours instead of 
going by covered wagon in six 
months; or from riding by automo- 
bile instead of walking. When an 
electric motor automatically ‘pumps 
a farmer’s water, sparing him the 
backbreaking task of hand hauling, 
Kettering finds no cause to fear so- 
cial chaos. He is a most formidable 
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SIX QUESTIONS 
KETTERING 
WANTS ANSWERED 
1. How Does Friction Cause 

Heat? 
2. Why Is the Grass Green? 


3. How Can We Transmit Power 
by Radio Waves? 


4. Why Does a Magnet Work? 

5. How Can We Harness the 
Sun’s Limitless Energy? 

6. How Cari We Mine the Re- 
sources of the sea? 





enemy of hand labor. 

He also abhors standardization. 
When people talk of markets sat- 
urated with labor saving devices, 
Kettering snorts. “Certainly you 
can saturate a market,” he says, 
“with standardized products.” Let 
a movie studio standardize on the 
greatest film ever made and the 
market would quickly be saturated. 
Movies, magazines, motors—every- 
thing must be constantly better. 
“We made the best car we could in 
1915,” he says. “Suppose we had 
standardized on it. Where would 
we be in 1950?” 

As the elder statesman of fe- 
search scientists Kettering is by far 
the most famous, in part due to his 
flair for showmanship. For Ket 
loves an audience. Whether in front 
of a group of three or 3,000 he 
sparkles like a Palace Theatre head- 
liner, enthralling scientists and so- 
ciety matrons alike with gracious 
ease. The tenor of his talks—never 
say it can’t be done—seldom varies. 
Like the late W. C. Fields he knows 
his act is good and he sticks to it. 

Such showmanship gets Ketter- 
ing unwitting credit for work he 
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didn’t do. As with the halfback who 
makes the touchdowns, some peo- 
ple think he is the whole team. But 
Kettering has worked as part of a 
team since he invented the electric 
cash register and was rewarded 
with a salary of $346 a month and 
a staff of 17 assistants. 

Kettering legends are abundant 
_and usually inaccurate. One con- 
_cerns the basement of his 
‘home in Dayton. It is said to be 
'crammed with secret inventions 
' which, if released on the world, 
)would cause an industrial revolu- 
tion, outmoding devices on which 
» the automobile profits depend. 

Actually Kettering’s home hides 

»nothing. But everything mechanical 
there is somewhat different from a 
jstock model. His automobiles usu- 
tally have experimental equipment 
the is keeping under close personal 
‘supervision. Each radio and refrig- 
‘erator has a different gadget on it, 
‘and has been taken apart and its in- 
mards rearranged to suit Ket’s 
«hanging fancy. The house is air 
‘conditioned with equipment he 
built and installed when home air 
‘conditioning was a dream. Because 
he studies plant growth the gar- 
dens and greenhouses contain some 
‘unusual flora—once he grew a cu- 
cumber six feet long. But there are 
no mystery gadgets hidden in attic 
or cellar. 

Kettering’s desire to tinker was 
demonstrated with the first money 
he earned—$14 for cutting a neigh- 
bor’s wheat field. He bought a mail 
order telephone and the day it ar- 
rived took it apart to see what 
made it talk. 

As a young Ohio farm boy Ket- 
tering above all wanted a college 
education. He didn’t know there 
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were electrical engineering courses 
and entered Wooster College to 
study classical languages. Just as 
he learned engineering courses were 
given at Ohio State his eyes failed 
from overstudy. He went back to 
the farm. 

For two years he taught grade 
school and nursed his eyes. Then 
he entered Ohio State. In his fresh- 
man year his eyes failed again. He 
was 23 and hadn’t reached first 
base. He was close to permanent 
blindness. It looked like a good 
time to try something else. But tall, 
skinny Ket didn’t know when he 
was beat. After two years install- 
ing telephone equipment he was 
back at school. At 28 he graduated 
as a mechanical electrical engineer. 
He was so infused with the joy of 
learning he is said to have thrown 
away his diploma. He wanted to 
go on studying forever. 

He has, in fact, never stopped. 
He learned flying from the Wright 
Brothers and was an active pilot 
until he turned 55. He studied 
buzz bombing one entire war ahead 
of the Germans and perfected a 
tiny pilotless plane in World War I 
which flew 260 pounds of high ex- 
plosive for 60 miles, dropping it 
automatically. A production line 
was turning them out at Armistice 
time. Ket studied friction and 
developed an effective lubricant, 
thinner than gasoline. He studied 
engine performance in arctic cold 
and gave us winter-weight oils. 
Once he bought a seagoing yacht 
and, while his guests relaxed, spent 
endless hours studying the good and 
bad habits of its twin Diesel en- 
gines. He studied insulation and 
developed a double pane window 
glass; he studied fevers and learned 








that fever wasn’t a disease but na- 
ture’s remedy. So he developed an 
artificial fever machine, the widely 
used Hypertherm, bringing relief to 
victims of St. Vitus Dance and 
other nervous disorders. 

When patients were desperately 
weak for days after treatment in the 
fever cabinet, Kettering found they 
lost body salts in perspiration. He 
gave them salt artificially and they 
remained strong. Now in all hot 
countries common salt is an impor- 
tant diet supplement. Next he in- 
vented a meter which warned when 
oxygen in the blood of anesthetized 
surgical cases dropped below the 
danger point. 

Kettering never studied medicine 
formally, but he is its great bene- 
factor. Realizing physicians in Day- 
ton, as elsewhere, have difficulty 
keeping abreast of latest develop- 
ments, he employed a researcher to 
review everything new and bring 
the grateful doctors up to date at 
regular intervals. 

To climax his medical work, he 
is now partner of General Motors 
Chairman Alfred P. Sloan in the 
$4,000,000 Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research in New 
York. There he studies ways of 
applying industrial techniques to 
baffling cancer research—his sister 
and his wife died of cancer. When 
glooms suggest cancer is incurable 
he says, “Every disease was once 
incurable. Cancer has no more ob- 
jection to being cured than the 
others.” 

Kettering is busier now than 
ever; there is so much that needs 
doing. Triptane, the super gasoline 
for which he designed a manufac- 
turing process, and his new high 
compression engine that uses it, and 
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saves 40 per cent gasoline, point the 
way for automobile improvement 
for, he says, “years to come.” They 
will not reach the public overnight 
but in an orderly progression, en- 
gines and fuels being improved 
gradually and cooperatively. 

Much else needs exploring, sea 
water mining, for example. “The 
depletion of our soil is a problem 
of long standing,” he says. “But if 
necessity demands we can go to ouf 
inexhaustible supply of minerals in 
the sea. Each cubic mile of sea 
water contains 90,000,000 tons of 
chlorine, 53,000,000 tons of so- 
dium, 5,700,000 tons of magnesi 
4,300,000 tons of sulphur, 3,300, 
tons of potassium, 2,400,000 tons of 
calcium, 310,000 tons of bromine 
and lesser quantities of many other 
elements.” 

As a clincher, Kettering adds, 
“There are 320,000,000 cubic miles 
of sea water—a real challenge to 
future generations to become 
chemists and engineers of the sea.” 

Kettering knows about sea water 
mining. When he and Tom Midg- 
ley were developing Ethyl gas a 
search was made for compounds 
which wouldn’t corrode engine cyl- 
inders. Bromine was finally found 
but there wasn’t enough of it. Ket 
suggested the sea as a source but 
was told it was impossible. Today 
practically all essential bromine in 
high test gasoline comes from sea 
water, 150,000,000 pounds a year. 

The vital key to man’s knowledge 
of his environment, Kettering be- 
lieves, lies in the question, “Why is 

n?” To find the answer 
he established the C. F. Kettering 
Foundation for the Study of Chlor- 
ophyll and Photosynthesis at Anti- 
och College, Ohio. “The sun, fall- 
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ing on just one acre of ground 
in three months in Central Ohio, if 
retained, can furnish power to 300 
to 400 autos a year,” he says. “We 
can learn from the green leaf the 
principles of how to store the en- 
ergy of the sun and how to hold it 
as food. The chlorophyll molecule 
of the leaf is not very different from 
the hemin of the blood. The im- 
portant difference between plants 
and animals is that plants are re- 
ducers and animals are oxidizers.” 

How far has he progressed at 
Antioch? “We’ve blocked out the 
problem of converting solar energy 
to fuel,” he answers. “We know the 
correct research methods.” 

For today’s hurry-up youngsters 
that doesn’t seem much progress for 
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a quarter of a century of work. But 
Ket is not impatient. When he as- 
sembled his staff for the project he 
told them, “It’s going to take three 
generations to do this job so you 
might as well settle down and have 
lots of children.” 

Though he advocates realistic 
education in fundamentals rather 
than an intellectual sail through the 
clouds, Kettering doesn’t mean the 
future holds for youngsters only 
dull plodding in the wake of bril- 
liant past discoveries. On the con- 
trary, he believes the future is all 
important to anyone who will re- 
fuse to take “no” for an answer. 

“Be concerned about the future,” 
he tells them. “The rest of yo life 
will be spent there.” 





M@ A PREACHER looked over his large congregation on Easter Sunday. “I 
realize,” he said, “that there are many here who will not be with us again 
until next Easter. I would like to wish them a Merry Christmas.” 


@ A CERTAIN MINISTER made the statement from the pulpit that every blade 
of grass was a sermon. The next day he was mowing his lawn when a 
passing parishoner shouted, “That's right, Reverend. Cut ‘em short!” 


@ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL teacher asked Bobby why he was late. 
“I was gonna go fishing,” said Bobby, “but Daddy wouldn’t let me.” 
“You're a very fortunate boy to have a father like that,” said the 


teacher. 
fishing on Sunday?” 


“And did your father make it clear to you why you shouldn't go 


“Oh, sure. He said there wasn’t enough bait for both of us.” 


@ se was ONE Of those modern Vassar graduates with a flair for efficiency 
and one day the Bishop came to stay with her and her husband. The 
Bishop awoke the first morning to the sound of his hostess singing, in a 
clear soprano voice, “Nearer My God to Thee.” The Bishop lay there 
for a while meditating the piety with which his dear young friend began 
the Lord’s Day. 

When he came down to breakfast he spoke of it, saying, “My dear, 
what a beautiful way to start the day, singing such a lovely old hymn.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “that’s the hymn I boil the eggs by! Three verses 
for soft, and five for hard.” —Dorothea Maringas 
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The Chopinhandler 


BY FRED BECK 


A report on cultural progress in the pickled pigs’ feet belt 


@ WHEN I HEARD that 
Malcuzynski was 
coming to Los An- 
geles I knew I was 
in for it again. The 
ever lovin’ little weav- 
er is a Chopin fan. 
And, as you may 
know, Malcuzynski is 
the greatest contem- 
porary interpreter of 
Chopin. 

So, that’s how it 
was that on the night 
Malcuzynski came to 
town, Mrs. Flemm 
and Wallace, the 
chauffeur, came ‘to 
pick up my wife 
on the way to the 
Philharmonic, which 
is the Los Angeles 
equivalent of Carne- 
gie Hall, but crumbier. 

Just as my wife was leaving I 
got one of those sudden impulses 
that seldom lead to any good. I 
decided to go downtown with 


them—just for the ride. Maybe 
look around. 

Wallace pulled up at the Phil- 
harmonic and the two ladies dis- 
appeared among our furred and 
feathered friends. 


Then Wallace 








put the car in a Jot, 
and we were standing 
at 5th and Olive. 
“Wallace,” I said, “I 
would dearly love a 
barbecued pork sand- 
wich. How about 
you?” He agreed. 

So we strolled 
down 5th Street and 
went in a place, but 
the manager ex- 
plained to me, very 
quietly, how it was. 
They didn’t want 
Wallace in there. 
When two friends of 
different outer finish 
want to sit down to- 
gether in a_ public 
place and eat pork 
sandwiches, and may- 
be a couple of glasses 
of beer with it, cer- 
tain problems present themselves. 

That’s how it was that Wallace 
and I sort of meandered down to 
Main Street, where the rules are 
more lax. 

Main Street is Skid Row. Main 
Street is the burlesque belt. Main 
Street in Los Angeles is honky- 
tonks and hock shops. It’s winos 
and the Salvation Army, and 
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dumps and dives and B-girls and 
panhandlers. You can also ge 
pretty good pickled pigs’ feet for 
15 cents on Main Street. It’s the 
Street of Forgotten Men, one of 
whom I shall never forget. 

Wallace and I were in a little 
bar. The juke box was bleating 
out a song about “Ain’t Nobody in 
Here but Us Chickens,” and most 
jof the customers were minding their 
jown business. The one B-girl in 
the place undulated around half- 

ncing to “Us Chickens.” An- 
Bene: very young girl had gone to 
sleep in a booth and the proprietor 
was shaking her in a fairly fatherly 

y and saying, “Gertie, go home. 

m staking you to a cab.” Gertie 
fame to but she didn’t want to go 

me. 

We ordered another drink, and 
bar when Shakes came in. He’s 

e one I meant when I told you 

ere was one character on the 

treet of Forgotten Men that I 
wouldn’t be forgetting. 

Shakes got up on the stool beside 
mine, and started shaking—not like 

leaf, but like a big chugging ma- 

ine. Maybe I should just say 

chugged. That’s what he had, 

iS chugs, and that’s different from 
shakes. 

- The deadpan bartender gave him 
that Main Street look. Same idea 
as when, in Beverly Hills, they say 
“And what will yours be, sir?” 
Shakes answered it by saying, “A 
beer.” 

“Ten or 15?” said the bartender. 
Shakes said he’d take a 10-center. 
After he put his dime up on the 
bar, the bartender drew the beer. 

Shakes held his right wrist in his 
left hand to hoist the glass. He 
downed the beer in one smooth, 
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long slow go. It had immediate and 
soothing effects. I watched him in 
the bar mirror thinking that he 
looked quite regal with the little 
neon beer sign on his head. Actu- 
ally, of course, the sign was hang- 
ing on the mirror where it perched 
on the reflection of Shakes’ head. 

The bartender came along and 
looked at Shakes, and this time his 
look meant, “Well, ya got another 
dime or don’t you, Jack?” 

Then Shakes asked the question 
he had come into the place to ask. 
“Can you use a good piano player 
in here, please?” 

The bartender said, “Talk to 
Abe,” jerking his head in the di- 
rection of the owner, at the end of 
the bar farthest from the door.” 

I spoke to Shakes for the first 
time, suggesting that he better have 
another beer first. This time he had 
the big economy size—15 cents. 

He was feeling better and shak- 
ing less, but when he asked for a 
job, Abe said, “NO!” 

So I had to poke my big nose 
into the matter. 

“Look,” I said to Abe, “I would 
like to hear the guy play.” 

Abe said, “NO!” 

Now when people say no to me, 
when I want them to say yes, I get 
persuasive. So I got persuasive. 

Finally Abe says okay—but he 
will have to wait until the jake box 
stops because he can’t turn it off so 
long as people have their money 
in it. So—it ‘was settled—and 
Shakes thanks me like I had done 
something for him. 

I didn’t see Abe do it, but I think 
he put a dollar in nickels in his 
own juke box. It kept on. “Ain’t 
Nobody in Here but Us Chickens.” 

Finally the music stopped. Shakes 





THE CHOPINHANDLER 


sat down at the piano. | put a fresh 
big 15-cent economy size on top 
where he could reach it. He’d had 
quite a few by now. 

“What would you like. to hear, 
sir?” Shakes asked, direct at me, 
his benefactor. 

“You name it, Wallace,” I said. 

Wallace made a long MMM- 
mmm noise and said, “Frankie and 
Johnny.” 

Shakes looked disturbed. “I re- 
gret that I cannot comply with 
your request, sir,” he said to Wal- 
lace. “I play only the classics.” 

This I hadn’t foreseen. 

Abe said, “G’wan! Hit it and 
kill it.” 

Shakes struck a soft chord from 
heaven. Then it came. Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, which I 
know from my wife playing the 
record all the time. 


When Shakes finished it the 


place was very quiet. 

Gertie, who had draped her bony 
frame over the piano, broke the 
silence. She just said, “Christ!” 


The bartender had been polish- 
ing the same glass all through the 
Sonata. His eyes were focussed on 
something a long time ago. 

Abe said to him, “G’wan! Draw 
the guy a beer, ya jerk.” 


SOME PEOPLE ARE FUNNY 


Shakes played Chopin’s Polo- 
naise and then a Scherzo and one 
of the Mazurkas. Everybody in the 
place was crowded around the 
piano now. The B-girl was crying. 
It was an all-Chopin event. 

Suddenly the juke box started 
up. Somebody had come in and 
pushed a nickel in it. “Ain’t No- 
body in Here but Us Chickens.” 

Abe peeled a five-dollar bill off a 
wad and gave it to Shakes. “G’ wan 
Beat it. And don’t come back. 

So Wallace and I left, too. It was 
time. We took a cab to the par 
lot, got the car and pulled up in 
front of the Philharmonic just as 
the concert was over and the crowds 
were coming out. 

People were saying “He’s spell- 
bound, positively spellbound.” And 
they were saying “Such pianistic 
purity! Such intellectual A tech- 
nical mastery.” “Malcuzynski has 
the feeling to Chopin.” 

The doorman opened the car 
door for Mrs. Flemm and her furs 
and my wife. Wallace drove off. 
And my wife said it had been a 
wonderful concert and that it was 
just a shame that I couldn’t spend 
an evening now and again listening 
to Chopin. 


And I said, “Uh-huh.” ae 





@ I WALKED into a 6th Avenue grocery one night, and the only customer 
_ in the place was Groucho, the mad Marx, who was pushing to get a 
laugh out of the dour clerk. He threw 10 or 12 jokes apiece about the 
quality of the oranges, the bananas, the breakfast cereals and got ab- 
solutely nothing. He and I chewed the rag for a minute and then he left. 
<j > The clerk scowled at me and asked what I wanted. I said, “Hey, you 
M know who that was making all the jokes?” No, he didn’t. “Groucho 
Marx,” I said. 
The clerk’s face brightened a little. “No kidding?” “No kidding.” He 
thought for a moment more and then burst out laughing. 
“Boy.” he said, “he sure is a funny guy!” 
—Henry Morgan in Variety 
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My Life 
with 


Abe Lincoln 


BY RAYMOND MASSEY 
As told to Ray Pierre 


Once you’ve trod the boards 
in Lincoln’s shoes, you can 
not leave them very easily 


®@ “WHAT DO YOU KNOw about Abe 
Lincoln?” asked Bob Sherwood. 
The noted playwright had come to 
our final performance in Hamlet, 
back in 1931, and a mutual friend 

had taken us out to supper. 
‘ Somewhat startled by his unex- 
pected question, I replied, “No 
more than the average person.” 

Today I'd answer somewhat dif- 
ferently. For, after appearing in a 
thousand performances of the play 
and in the screen version of Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
I became so identified with Honest 
Abe that it has been difficult to 
make people accept me in any other 
role. Indeed, few theatergoers re- 
member that I had had some ear- 
lier success in Hamlet, Idiot’s De- 
light, and Ethan Frome. 

While touring with Abe Lincoln 
it got so that I could not go into a 





restaurant or hotel bar and order a 
highball without receiving glances 
of shocked disapproval. Indignant 
letters would arrive at my hotel 
and at the theater reminding me 
that Mr. Lincoln was a teetotaler. 
Had I been a real toper this public 
outcry could well have made a se- 
cret drinker of me. 

On January 20, 1941, when, with 
Mrs. Robert Sherwood (unhappily, 
Bob was laid up with flu) my wife 
and I attended the inaugural cere- 
monies for President Roosevelt’s 
third term, I wore a formal morn- 
ing coat, striped trousers and a high 
silk hat. As police escorted us down 
the middle of the street to the spe- 
cial reserved stands, someone in the 
crowd shouted, “There he is! 
There’s the President. Hurray for 
Mr. Lincoln!” Thereupon the 
the 


crowd delightedly took up 


chant of “Good old Abe!” 

Much to my embarrassment, my 
companions, overcome with amuse- 
ment, dropped behind me and I 
was obliged to walk the rest of the 
way in Lincolnesque solitude. 

Two years: after the play closed 
I received a letter from a fellow 
who said that he was so impressed 
with the play that he had read it 
several times afterward. “I am very 
anxious to know,” he concluded, 
“whether you were completely sat- 
isfied that your task was accom- 
plished at Appomattox. Yes or no?” 

“I cannot speak for Mr. Lin- 
coln,” I replied. “But I am quite 
certain he would have said no.” 

Ardent Lincoln fans showered 
me with so many mementoes that 
my wife threatened to build a spe- 
cial wing to house them. George 
Washington may have done a lot of 
sleeping, but Mr. Lincoln must 


have done even more walking. He 
apparently left a walking stick in 
every town he ever visited. People 
expected me to be able to tell at 
sight whether or not a particular 
cane, or any other object, was au- 
thentic. My collection contains four 
or five presumably bona fide walk- 
ing sticks, as well as a piece of the 
shawl Lincoln wore when he was 
assassinated, and the death mask 
made immediately after. 

I had always thought of him as 
being a massive man, but his head 
was surprisingly small. For a man 
of his height—he was six feet, four 
—he weighed amazingly little, only 
184 pounds. I fell short of his 
stature by two inches and had to 
wear heel lifts, which were not as 
uncomfortable as they may sound, 
for they were a lot broader than 
feminine high heels. 

Other collectors of Lincolniana 
have sent me bits of rail he is s 
posed to have split, a plaster model 
of his hand, photographs, letters, 
books. 

People have often asked if I 
spent years preparing for the role. 
Actually, it was not difficult to cre- 
ate. I happened to be tall and to 
look somewhat like Lincoln, partic- 
ularly, I’ve been told, in the set of 
the eyes. The wonderfully lifelike 
Brady photographs made makeup 
an easy matter. Though Lincoln 
did no great credit to their estab- 
lishment, always looking as if he 
had slept in their carefully tailored 
garments, Brooks Brothers had re- 
tained all of his patterns and meas- 
urements. So costumes were no 
problem either. 


DuRING ouR LIFE with Abe Lin- 
coln, I managed to get my wife into 
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a plane for the first time. To get to 
the White House opening of the 
film we had to fly after an evening 
performance in Chicago. Previous- 
ly the President had seen the play, 
and Mrs. Roosevelt had attended 
I don’t know how many perform- 
ances. In fact, the much-travelled 
lady would turn up at the most un- 
jexpected times and places. We were 
performing in Denver during our 
tour. It snowed so hard that I said 
to Dorothy, my wife, “I don’t see 
thow anyone can get to the theater.” 
“Only Mrs. Roosevelt could,” 
she replied. 
| A few moments later a card was 
brought backstage. “I'd love to see 
= for tea, if you’re free.” It was 
igned by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
| The White House film premiere 
Was a memorable experience. Bob 
Sherwood sat at the President’s 


fight and I at his left. FDR 
watched the movie with fascinated 
€oncentration. When we got to Lin- 


“That’s.a marvelous speech. I could 
use one like it myself.” 

I imagine that’s when the whole 
thing must have started. There- 
after, Bob Sherwood was writing 
many of FDR’s speeches. 

Later, we were taken on a tour 
of the White House. As we were 
shown through the Lincoln Room, 
which the Roosevelts had arranged 
as accurately as they could, Mrs. 
Roosevelt voiced the rather eerie 
sensation all of us were experienc- 
ing of an intangible presence. 

“There’s something about this 
room which gives you the feeling 
that he is still around checking up 
on things,” she said softly. “Anyone 
who has ever lived here has lived 
very hard. You can’t just leave a 
place so easily.” 

I shall never forget her wise and 
somehow poignant comment. Hav- 
ing once trod the boards in Lin- 
coln’s shoes, you cannot leave them 
so easily. It is an experience that 


foln’s debate speech, he exclaimed, 


is bound to last a lifetime. @ & 


THE OTHER WAY OF LOOKING AT IT 


@ A vistror to Edison’s laboratory remarked about the bewildering totals 
of the great inventor's failures, such as 50,000 experiments before he 
finally succeeded with a new storage battery. “What of it?” replied Edison. 
“I got results from those failures—I know several thousand things that 
won't work.” —Carl Praeger 
@ aT A MEETING Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once attended, there were 
many tall men present. Someone said to the doctor, “You must feel 
rather small among those big fellows.” 

“I do,” replied the doctor, who always thought rather well of himself. 
“I feel like a dime among a lot of pennies!” —Elaine Cutler 


@ “THERE 1s VERY little wrong with you really,” said the young doctor to 
his patient. “Take more. exercise, eat less, and you'll have nothing to 
wo.ty about.” 

“Young man,” said the patient crossly, “I understand you have been 
a doctor for only five years. I happen to be an invalid of 25 years’ ex- 
perience—you don’t know what you are talking about.” 

—Dorothea Maringas 




















1, “I NEVER FORGET A FACE” 


Look at these men carefully. 
Study their faces, names and pro- 


4. Martin Cook 


fessions for several minutes. Then 
turn the page for a memory test. 


5. Harry Powell 


Grocer Journalist 
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1. NOW ... ABOUT THOSE FACES 


Here you see again—but this 
time in jumbled order—the same 
names and faces you studied on 
page 135. For each name or pro- 


Profession 


Profession 


a) Noah Scott 

b) Martin Cook 
c) Max Price 

d) John McNulty 
e) Dan Smith 


f) Harry Powell 


fession you can match with the 
correct picture, score | point. A 
score of 10-12 is excellent, 8-9 
above average. 


u) Journalist 
v) Lawyer 
w) Banker 
x) Teacher 
y) Grocer 


z) Tailor 





How’s Your Memory for... . 


2. SHAPES? 3. FIGURES? 

Look at this illustration for Look at these telephone num- 
about a minute and then turn bers as long as you think it neces- 
page for further instructions. sary. Then turn page. 


XX HAnover 3-4816 

PLaza 6-5510 
6 SPring 8—4949 
BRyant 4-—1827 
CAnal 5-5432 


















































4. CHANCE ARRANGEMENTS? 5. LOGICAL ARRANGEMENTS? | 
Study for about a minute and Study this diagram for one min- 
then turn page. ute and then turn page. 
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6. “I CAN REMEMBER IT IF IT’S LOGICAL” 


Read these 10 groups of asso- minutes, then turn the page for 
ciated words carefully for several further instructions. 
































la) Accident lb) Unemployment .... Ic) Poverty 

2a) Training 2b) Progress ........ ,-+ 2c) Efficiency 
$a) Command 3b) Disobedience $c) Punishment 
4a) Sport 4b) Health 4c) Well-being 
5a) Battle . 5b) Defeat .........0+- 5c) Flight 

6a) Gale 6b) Shipwreck 

7a) Suppression 7b) Revolt 

8a) Christmas 8b) Gift 

9a) Arrogance 9b) Misfortune 9c) Repentance 
10a) Blizzard .. , 10b) Drowsiness 10c) Death 


A} 








2. SHAPES 

Mark the figures which you re- 
call having seen on page 137. Some 
of them may now appear in dif- 
ferent positions. Score | point for 
each figure correctly marked. A 
score of 7-9 is excellent; 5-6 above 
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4. CHANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
Put the letters as you remember 
them from page 137 into their cor- 
rect itions in their cells. Score 
1 point for each placed correctly, 
4, point if the letter is only one 
cell away. A score of 10-12 is ex- 
cellent; 8-9 above average. 

































































6. “... IF IT’S LOGICAL” 


Here again are the first words 
of the three-word groups you read 
on page 137. See how many of the 
missing second and third words 


la) Accident 

2a) Training 

3a) Command 

4a) Sport 

5a) Battle 

6a) Gale . 

7a) Suppression 
8a) Christmas .... 
9a) Arrogance 
10a) Blizzard 


3. FIGURES 

Can you recall the correct num- 
bers which belong to the exchanges 
as you saw them on page 137? Score 
2 points for each number recalled 
correctly; | point if you missed by 
one figure. A score of 8-10 is ex- 
cellent; 6-7 above average. 





CAnal 5- 
SPring 8S 
HAnover 3- 
BRyant 4- 
PLaza 6- 











5. LOGICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Here are the various parts of 
the diagram you saw on page 137. 
Put in the corresponding letters 
as you remember them. Score | 
point for each correct placement. 
A score of 8-9 is excellent; 6-7 
above average. 





a 





























you can remember. Score 14 point 
for each word remembered. A 
score of 8-10 is excellent; 6-7 
above average. 





7. HOW’S YOUR MEMORY FOR SITUATIONS? 


Here’s a scene from the movie Try to remember every detail, for 
The Bribe. Study this picture you may be called as a witness 
carefully for about three minutes. later. Turn page for instructions. 
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7. SITUATIONS 


How many details concerning point for each correct answer. A 
the murder scene you saw on page score of 8-10 is excellent; 6-7 
139 can you remember? Score 4% above average. 


1. Did the victim wear a striped 12. What was hanging from the 
suit? ceiling? 
With what hand did the mur- 13. Was the lamp on the table 
derer pull the trigger? turned on or off? 
What time was it? 14. Did the murderer wear a 
. Day or night? striped tie? ; , 
Did the shooting take place in 15. Was there a mirror or a pic- 
the bedroom? ture on the wall? 
Was the bed open or covered? 16. Was the transom of glass or 
Where did the victim lie? wood? ; 
. Was the outside door open or 17. Who wore partly white shoes? 
closed? 18. Was the tablecloth plain or 
. Was the table round or square? patterned? 
. How many guns were there? 19. Where did the bullet enter the 
. Was the book on the table body? bis. 

open or closed? 20. Which of the victim’s hands 

was visible? 
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8. HOW’S YOUR MEMORY FOR DAILY ODDS AND ENDS? 


Here we are asking you 10 ques- you are absolutely sure of your 
tions regarding your memory for recollection in each case score | 
odds and ends which occur in point. A score of 8-10 is excellent; 
everybody's everyday life. Only if 6-7 above average. 


1. What were you doing exactly two weeks ago from this moment? 
2. What was the opening scene of the movie you saw last? 
3. Do you employ a ‘system’ in putting on your shoes (for example, 
always put on the left first)? 
Is the 6 on your watch different from the other numerals? 
What did you have for lunch three days ago? 
Is the brown penny’s design different from the grey one’s? 
What were the exact names of the three main characters in the 
book you read last? 
Exactly what did this morning’s newspaper headline say? 
What was the color of the eyes of the last—not related—person to 
whom you talked at some length? 
What have been the main events of your life—without too many 
blank spaces in between—from your sixth birthday? 

































They’re All Characters | 
In Lake Charles 


BY HARNETT T. KANE 






































Do you think you can act? You wouldn’t be 
long finding out in this Louisiana town 


@ IN FRONT OF A STAGE mirror 
stood a young man in _ velvet 
breeches, embroidered coat, silk 
tights and artificial beard. A sud- 
den realization came over him: 
“All I did was walk in here a 
month ago to make a phone call!” 
‘Nobody in Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana, would see anything unusual in 
that. Something like it always hap- 
pens in this town whose Little The- 
ater has dug into the community 
until it’s as much a part of it as 
City Hall or the waterworks. 
Everybody’s in the act; anybody 
who isn’t. at this time can be more 
or less certain that he will when 
they get around to the next play 
or so. In a manner probably unique 
in America, Lake Charles’ 70,000- 
odd people are theater-imbued, 
theater-dazzled, theater-happy. 
The Mayor takes a leading role; 
on stage with him is a rival candi- 
date for office. Again, a former resi- 
dent flies back 1,000 miles for a 
single night’s performance. Another 





man commutes 50 miles nightly 
over a gravel road, for six wecks, 
to “help out” with a hard part in 
the production. 

A woman in her 80's is brought 
out of retirement for a role—and 
goes on to dominate ‘the action 
every minute she’s in view. In the 
same play an eight-month-old baby 
troupes as merrily as Grandmama 
herself. A five-month-older rides in 
nightly (with mother and father) 
to take a part, and Mama and Papa 
act in the play, too. And one man 
quit a job to be in one of the pro- 
ductions. 

Fewer and fewer are the homes 
of Lake Charles in which some- 
one hasn’t had something to do 
with the theater, as actor, stage- 
lighter, volunteer  floor-cleaner, 
ticket-taker or yard-fixer. It’s a 
folksy, American-style Oberammer- 
gau—democracy with a small “d,” 
a lot of fun for everybody in sight, 
founded on hard work and good 
humor, and dedicated to the prin- 
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ciple that everybody’s an actor at 
heart. 

Housed in an old stablehouse, 
sprawling all over town for rehear- 
sals, casting and other activities, it’s 
a caste-less, rule-less, individualistic 
organization that improvises as it 
goes along. It has no set budget, 
vet it has never had a financial 
problem that it couldn’t lick, and 
it has been in operation 22 years— 
a rare life span for any theater, am- 
ateur or professional. The result 
has been a series of plays that the- 
ater authorities—actors, directors, 
experts in a half-dozen fields—have 
found astonishingly good. “It can 
teach things to a lot of us,” said 
one manager. Another sat silent, 
then grinned: “I never saw so 
many things done so ‘wrong,’ by 
certain standards—-that looked so 
right!” 

Backstage, in the audience, 
everywhere at once is the unpaid 
director who is a Louisiana tornado 
in her own right, a breezy, demand- 
ing, effervescent woman whose ef- 
fect may startle a stranger. She is 
Rosa Hart, a showman extraor- 
dinary, a lady as energetic as Mil- 
ton Berle, as talkative as Tallulah 
Bankhead, but also very much her- 
self. 

Short, brunette, plump and una- 
bashed, Rosa Hart has been a 
cheerleader (“first one in the 
South, maybe in the whole coun- 
try”), school teacher, radio broad- 
caster, movie promoter, contest 
winner and a dozen other things. 
But for two decades now she has 
worked, played, eaten, drunk and 
slept this baby of hers. Some call 
her the Queen of Lake Charles, 
others “Madame Little Theater.” 

Leaving a party one night years 
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ago, a girl asked: “When are we 
going to have a little theater?” 
That was all that was needed; Rosa 
Hart, back from a year in New 
York, went to work. A week later 
things were rolling—first in an 
Episcopal parish house with single- 
act plays, in a space so small that 
one night a musician found herself 
outside the back door in the rain, 
half-covered by an umbrella, play- 
ing Ave Maria on a wet violin as 
background music for -El Christo. 
The crowds began to come, and 
haven’t stopped coming since. Soon, 
two- and three-act plays, on a stage 
nine feet by 19! 

After that, a move to the Ma- 
sonic Temple lodge room, until the 
smell of stale cooked glue in the 
workshop got to be too much for 
the Masons, and the workshop 
shifted to the second story of a 
garage. 

Finally, in 1938, the players 
heard of an old stable that could be 
had for $4,000. Everybody pitched 
in. The biggest contribution ac- 
cepted from an individual was 
$100. Then and there the theater 
adopted a rule—it would pay its 
way, and it has done just that. 
Everything comes out of the $5 an- 
nual membership dues; the organ- 
ization, by growing year after year, 
has taken care of its own needs. 

With a stable in its hands, the 
organization went to work to rub 
and scrub, scour and wash. A stage 
was built, a raised floor, greenroom 
and siderooms installed, and that 
was all: otherwise it’s still the 
stable. From the outside the letters 
“Wells Fargo Company, Stable” 
can still be traced in the faded 
brick. Inside, lanterns are hung 
from original harness hooks; win- 











THEY RE ALL CHARACTERS IN LAKE CHARLES 


dows are small sliding affairs, at 
the head of the former,stalls, with 
iron gratings as they looked when 
the building was bought. 

When warm weather comes, 
there is a regular period of hard 
labor, preparing the theater for the 
approaching season. For this there’s 
a “Summer Sweat and Culture 
Club.” Anybody can join who is 
willing to work, and pay 50 cents 
for the privilege. A charter mem- 
ber explains: “You can work the 
first evening free; we give that to 
you for a sample. After that you 
got to pay.” 

When a play’s about to start, 
practically the whole community 
joins in a hunt for the proper play- 
ers. A man riding down the street, 
minding his own business, is likely 
as not to be halted by a trio of 
youths on bikes who have heard 
that he has a particular kind of 
face, and have tracked him for 
days. Somebody else remembers 
that fellow they all saw in the drug- 
store the previous week, with that 
odd expression. He’ll get in the act 
soon, whether he knows it or not. 

One man was eating in a res- 
taurant, when one of the props 
committee heard him talk. “That's 
what we need for Arsenic and Old 
Lace—a Brooklyn policeman!” she 
cried. Brooklynites being compara- 
tively hard to find in Louisiana, she 
went over to him, talked long and 
furiously, and he was chosen. He 
did magnificently despite the fact 
that, as it turned out, he came from 
California. 

The Lake Charles Little Theater 
doesn’t mind “altering” plays here 
and there, shifting lines and parts 
and business. An Italian dialect 
part was modified to Yiddish, “be- 


cause we found a grand fellow who 
did that best—and it didn’t 

the author’s meaning at all!’? On 
another occasion, the script of You 
Can’t Take It with You called for 
two kittens. Everybody brought kit- 
tens, and so four more were added, 
and the laughs were tripled. And in 
cases in which most directors use 
dolls for babies, this theater uses 
the real thing. When the theater 
did Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit, 
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Will He Be a Candidate? 
WHERE DOES 
IKE STAND? 


Coming Next Month 
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the staff shifted the action around in 
one of the main scenes. A member 
of the cast, meeting Mr. Coward 
later on a boat, told him all about 
it, explaining just “how we im- 
proved your play.” Mr. Coward ap- 
peared quite interested, she said. 
The theater has reached out, 
toured the neighborhoods of two 
states; and out of it, directly or in- 
directly, have grown a half dozen 
other theaters of Louisiana and 
Texas. Rosa and her aides are 
called on frequently to make quick 
trips to help similar groups iron out 
kinks, to tell them how to organize, 
settle. troublesome points. At the 
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same time, too, the organization 
has helped build up audiences for 
theater groups that can now come 
to Lake Charles with assurance that 
they'll be heard. 

“Broadway isn’t everything,” 
Rosa says. “There are rich fields of 
the American theater, thousands on 
thousands of miles from the Hud- 
son. We're trying to sow those 
fields.” Today, in the cafes, at the 
street corners of Lake Charles, peo- 
ple are talking theater who had 
never heard of it before. Often it 
turns out that practically a whole 
cast of a play is made up of men 
and women who never even saw a 
theatrical production. 

Some might sniff; some do. It 
isn't art for art’s sake. “Make it 
art for people’s sake,” Rosa smiles. 
The antithesis of the ivory tower, 
it’s a loud, free-and-easy, gregari- 
ous institution, as informal as a 
Louisiana shrimp boil. 

“We don’t do experimental 
plays; only once or twice have we 
tried originals, and we don’t try 
classics or Shakespeare. That’s not 
our field, we think; we’ve never 
wanted to offer anything that our 
people don’t want.” A democratic 
committee—20 to 40 members— 
passes on every play selection. And 
yet the group has given such works 
as The Glass Menagerie, as sensitive 
and moving a work as the theater 
has had in years, The Little Foxes, 
the folk comedy of The Great Big 
Doorstep and dozens of other sound 
works. 

“Organizations that went in for 
the experiments, or the classics, 
have evaporated; we've lasted, by 
giving theater that people want, or 
learn to want, in the only way they 
can get it. Is that bad?” as 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 


The Veep 


As told to Mary Cremmen 


@ 1 WOULD LIKE TO SHARE this lesson 
with the young men and women who 
worry that they don’t have a rich 
father or an “uncle in the business.” 
Or with anyone who fears he will 
miss success because he doesn’t know 
some one who will be “in there pull- 
ing for him.” 

My story begins in 1905, after my 
graduation from Law School when I 
returned home to Paducah with the 
idea of settling down. 

I had been wondering and puz- 
zling if it would be a fatal mistake 
to plunge into politics and then, 
suddenly, there was no more time for 
speculating. An election was in the 
offing and the office door of County 
Prosecuting Attorney was open. 

My opponent was older and we 
were, in fact, a discouraging study of 
opposites. He had political experi- 
ence and I a lack of it. He had more 
money than he needed and I needed 
much more than I had. 

My campaign began and when I 
say it was house-to-house I- mean 
that literally. I bought a new suit and 
began to cover McCracken County 
on foot. If I couldn't talk my way 
into a living room I usually got as 
far as the kitchen and always man- 
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aged to have my say at least on the 
front or back porch. 

As election drew near, I decided to 
campaign in the local tannery where 
I knew I had plenty of opposition. 
They would be the hardest group to 
convince, and I wasn’t sure what 
would impress them. I didn’t ex- 
pect to make a speech to all the men 
but I was hoping to go. from one to 
another as they worked. 

When I entered the tannery I was 
almost bowled over by the smell of 
the liquid used in the dehairing 
process. There must have been a doz- 
en huge vats of it sunk into the floor 
just beyond the entrance. 

I had to get beyond the vats to 
enter the room where the men were 
and the only way to cross was on a 
six-inch-wide board that was bal- 
anced on the rims. 

Clutching my political cards I 
started the dangerous crossing. In- 
stead of paying attention to my feet, 
I was rehearsing what I would say 
to the workers. Suddenly I fell head- 
long into one of the vats. I thought 
I was finished. My clothes were like 
lead. Finally I came up spluttering 
only to be dragged down again. 

Fortunately some of the men had 


seen me fall and came rushing to 
my aid. On my second time down a 
couple of strong arms reached into 
the sticky vat and hauled me out. 

By this time every worker in the 
tannery had gathered. And what a 
fine looking candidate I was! There 
I stood, my new suit, my face, my 
hands, my shoes, my political cards 
covered with greasy animal hair. 
Even when I went down for the 
second time in the vat I hadn't let 
go of the cards. 

One of the men said to me what 
they were all probably thinking, 
“You better go home, kid.” But I 
had come for a definite reason and 
I was determined to see it through. 

Still choking and spluttering on 
what I hated to think I had swal- 
lowed, I began the speech I had been 


rehearsing before my fall into the ~ 


vat. By the time I finished I felt so 
sick that I had to be helped back 
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across the plank. Worse still, I knew — 


word of my accident would be spread 
over the whole town. I would be the 
laughing stock of the county. 

Next day was election. I couldn’t 


understand it but I won hands down. © 
Late that afternoon, taking a walk, © 


I said as much to one of the men 
from the tannery. “Young fella,” he 
said, “don’t you know why you won? 

“Me and the boys,” he went on, 
“told the story around town about 


you falling into a vat and then stand- © 


ing up half drowned and making 
your speech.” 

He took a long, comfortable puff 
of his pipe before he continued, “If 
you think that should have finished 
your chances. it’s about time you 
learned that plain, ordinary folks, 
and that’s the majority, can be the 
best friends of all. 

“They don’t care much what a per- 
son is striving for or what business 
he’s in. Just let him prove that he’s 
a fighter and a sincere hard worker 
and they'll buy what he’s selling 
every time.” Ls 
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tlhe Day the Sun Stood 


BY ERIC LARRABEE 


Can it happen again—world chaos beyond wildest modern dreams? 


@ THE OLD TESTAMENT describes an 
event which was seen over Pales- 
tine, when the Hebrew tribes were 
led into the battle of Beth-Horon 
by Joshua. “And he said in the 
sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon. And the sun 
stood still, and the moon stayed, 
until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies.” 

The sun over Gibeon was in the 
forenoon sky. It would have been 
night or very early morning in the 
Western hemisphere. 

There is a Mexican tradition, 
recorded in Nahua-Indian in the 
Annals of Cuauhtitlan, that once in 
the remote past the night did not 
end for a long time. The American 
aborigines told of a great catas- 
trophe, in which the sun had risen 
only a little way above the horizon, 
and then stood still. These are but 
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two of the many traditions from all 
parts of the world which refer to a 
disturbance in the earth’s orderly 
rotation. 

It is conceivable that a large 
celestial body approaching the 
earth could exert an attraction suf- 
ficiently powerful to slow down its 
turning and make the sun appear 
to stop in the sky. The heads of 
comets are assumed to be composed 
of clusters of meteorites. If a comet 
were to come close to the earth, it 
would be accompanied by meteors 
falling in a torrent. The Old Testa- 
ment, two verses above the descrip- 
tion in the Book of Joshua of the 
sun standing still, contains the fol- 
lowing passage: “As they fled from 
before Israel, and were going down 
to Beth-Horon . . . the Lord cast 
down great stones upon them in 
Azekah, and they died. . . .” 

In a book called Worlds in Col- 
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lision (Macmillan), Dr. Immanuel 
Velikovsky presents a great body of 
evidence to show that about 1500 
B.C. a comet, a new member of the 
solar system, did pass close to the 


earth. This he places at the time’ 


of the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. Fifty-two years later, at the 
time of Joshua, the same comet re- 
turned. At both of these two meet- 
ings with the comet, in Dr. Velikov- 
sky’s words, “according to the mem- 
ory of mankind, the earth refused 
to play the chronometer by undis- 
turbed rotation on its axis.” 

This article is an ‘attempt, neces- 
sarily condensed and incomplete, to 
offer a preview of Dr. Velikov- 
sky’s findings. It is impossible to 
give here any idea of the extent 
of the material he has assembled 
to substantiate his argument. In 
the descriptions which follow, for 
every piece of evidence mentioned 








Nothing in recent years has so 
excited the public imagination, 
or stirred up so heated a contro- 
versy, as the fascinating new 
theory advanced by Dr. Imman- 
uel Velikovsky, physician, scien- 
tist, historian, philosopher. Its 
inferences, past and future, are 
so great and far-reaching as to 
make the hydrogen bomb and 
1950 troubles seem like child’s 
play—yet as more and more 
peripheral arguments over the 
theory find their way into print, 
the average layman finds him- 
self farther away from the 
source of the controversy. That 
is why we have obtained the 
special permission of Harper's 
magazine to bring you this adap- 
tation of ““The Day the Sun Stood 
Sull,” the first and the clearest 
explanation of the Velikovsky 
theory, as written by Eric Larra- 
bee, a Harper’s editor. 

Here it is—and here is what 
respected experts say of the 
theory it so simply states: 


“ _.. Velikovsky has supported 
his theses with substantial evidence 
and made an effective and per- 
suasive argument.” 


—Prof. Horace M. Kallen, 
former dean New School 
for Social Research 

“ .. . should be presented to 
the world of science in order that 
the underpinnings of modern sci- 
ence can be re-examined.” 

—Gordon A. Atwater, curator 
Hayden Planetarium 


“If Velikovsky’s* thesis should 
stand the test of time .. . revolu- 
tionary consequences ensue; and 
prevailing views in a dozen fields 
—including evolution, mythology, 
gravitation, and particularly classi- 
cal and Biblical history—will have 
to be radically revised” 


—Clifton Fadiman 
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Worlds in Collision, the first of 
three volumes Dr. Velikovsky plans 
to publish as a result of his findings, 
alone, contains scores more. 


two meetings reconstructed in 
Worlds in Collision, touched the 
earth with its gaseous tail, and one 
of the first signs of the encounter 
Was a rain of fine, rusty pigment. 
The world turned red. “All the 
—. that were in the river,” reads 
e Book of Exodus, “were turned 
blood.” The Manuscript Quiché 

f the Mayas tells of the rivers turn- 

g to blood, and so does the Papy- 
fus Ipuwer of the Egyptians. Then, 

the story continues in the Vis- 
tddhi-Magga of the Buddhists, the 
fine dust turned to coarse dust, 
Sand then fine sand, and then 
Goarse sand, and then grit, stones, 
Up to boulders as large .. . as 
mighty trees on the hilltops.” 

And with the shower of meteor- 
ites the earth stopped turning. 

It came to rest so faced to the 
gun that a long night, darkened by 
the cosmic refuse sweeping in 
ffom interplanetary space, fell on 
Europe, Africa, the Americas, and 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Indus. The Babylonians, the tribes 
of the Sudan, the Finns, the Greeks, 
the Peruvians and the American 
Indians all have traditions of a 
long night accompanying a catas- 
trophe which the earth very nearly 
did not survive. Further east, the 
Iranians saw the sun suspended 
several days in the sky. In China, 
it is said that in the reign of the 
Emperor Yahou the sun did not set 
for days and the forests burned. 

We suppose that if the earth 
stopped turning it would destroy 
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| COMET, at the first of the 


itself. A great global catastrophe, 
with seas and continents changing 
their places, is in fact described in 
the traditions of mankind. 

Approached by the body of the 
comet, the earth was forced out of 
its regular motion; a major shock 
convulsed its entire surface. “The 
face of the earth changed,” writes 
Dr. Velikovsky, summarizing the 
Mayan account from the Manu- 
script Troano, “mountains col- 
lapsed, other mountains grew and 
rose over the onrushing cataract of 
water driven from the oceanic 
spaces, numberless rivers lost their 
beds, and a wild tornado moved 
through the debris descending from * 
the sky.” 

The human population was deci- 
mated and many species of animals 
perished entirely. The surface of 
the earth burst. Three Mexican 
manuscripts tell how everywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere new 
mountains came into being. The 
rivers steamed and the sea boiled. 
The Zend-Avesta of the Persians 
says that a star made the sea boil. 
The Polynesians say that a star 
caused new islands to appear. 

It was the tenth plague of Egypt, 
the night of Passover, when the 
Lord passed over the huts of the 
Israelites and struck the mansions 
of the Egyptians (the light rush 
houses would survive an earth- 
quake more easily than heavy stone 
ones). “There was not a house 
where there was not one dead,” says 
the Book of Exodus, and St. Jerome 
wrote that “in the night in which 
Exodus took place, all the temples 
of Egypt were destroyed either by 
an earthshock or by the thunder- 
bolt.” The head of the comet came 
close to the earth, breaking through 





THE DAY THE SUN STOOD STILL 


the darkness of the dust cloud, and 
the Hebrew tradition tells that the 
last night of the Jews in Egypt was 
as bright as noon. 

The blow fell at midnight. Dr. 
Velikovsky observes in passing that 
as the Israelites counted the days 
from sunset it was for them the 14th 
Aviv; and, ever since, the Pass- 
over has been celebrated on the 
14th day of the first month of 
spring. The Egyptians counted 
from sunrise, as we do, and for 
them it was the 13th Thout, a day 
forever after unlucky. The Aztecs 
also counted the day from sunrise, 
and in their calendar it was noted 
that on the 13th Olin, a month 
called “earthquake,” a new world 
age had come into being. 


HEN A COMET encounters a 
Wrisne: it may become en- 

tangled and drawn from its 
path, then forced into a new orbit, 
and finally liberated. This is what 
happened to Lexell’s comet, -which 
was captured by Jupiter and its 
moons in 1767 and did not free it- 
se¥ until 1779. Some form of bal- 
ance between attraction and inertia 
was maintained for 12 years; Jupi- 
ter and the comet did not crash to- 
gether. Neither, according to Dr. 
Velikovsky’s thesis, did the earth 
and the comet in 1500 s. c. 

If the earth were to slow down, 
the seas would first recede toward 
the poles; but the attraction of a 
large comet close to. the earth 
would draw them back toward it- 
self and heap them high in the air. 
The story of the seas divided and 
then rising to break over the land 
is widespread. The Choctaw In- 
dians say that when the land was 
in darkness a bright light appeared 


in the north, “but it was mountain- 
high waves, coming nearer”; the 
Peruvians say that the ocean left 
the shore and inundated the con- 
tinent; the Chinese annals say that 
in Yahou’s reign a great tidal wave 
broke over the mountains. 

The tides carried huge rocks 
along with them. For instance, the 
Madison Boulder, near Conway, 
New Hampshire, is a 10,000-ton 
piece of granite quite different from 
the bedrock beneath it. An early 
19th-century explanation of this 
and other “erratic” boulders was 
that great tidal waves, originating 
in the north, must have swept the 
rocks and geologic till (clay, sand 
and gravel) across the land. Ac- 
cording to the calculations based 
on the amount of erosion under 
them, the boulders were deposited 
in their places less than 6,000 years 
ago. It has long been assumed that 
the stones were drawn along by the 
glacial ice sheet, but the disquiet- 
ing fact is that accumulations of 
rock were’ moved from lower I[ati- 
tudes to higher latitudes—and even 
uphill. 

At the Sea of the Passage the 
Israelite tribes saw the water drawn 
aside and heaped up in a double 
tide; and, after they crossed, the 
waters of the Mediterranean fell 
and broke into the Red Sea in a 
great wave. “It was an unusual 
event,” writes Dr. Velikovsky, “and 
because it was unusual it became 
the most impressive recollection in 
the long history of this people. All 
peoples and nations were blasted 
...in the same fury. The tribes of 
Israel on the shore of a sea found 
in this annihilation their salvation 
from bondage.” 

The earth was wrapped for dec- 
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ades in the gases of the comet and 
the dust of exploding volcanoes. 
No green thing could grow. The 
Chinese called this time the Valley 
of Obscurity and the Somber Resi- 
dence; the Nordics called it the 
Twilight of the Gods. According to 
the Annals of Cuauhtitlan there 
was darkness in Mexico for 25 
years. The American Indians say 
that it was not until the 15th year 
that plants would bloom. And for 
the Hebrew tribes, who had been 
led out of bondage by the pillar of 
smoke by day and of fire by night, 
this was the Shadow of Death. 

' How did mankind live when 
fothing grew? The tail of a comet 
is composed of carbon and hydro- 
gen gases, and these elements were 
iB suspension in the earth’s atmos- 
Phere after the comet departed. 
The Hindu Vedas, the Egyptian 
papyri, and the Hebrew legends 
say that the wind smelled sweet, 
amd eventually the carbohydrates 
combining in the air precipitated. 
Mankind fed on morning dew, say 
the Icelandic traditions, and the 
Vedas tell of the honey-lash falling 
—as the Greeks say ambrosia also 
fell—from the clouds. Where the 
h@ney-frost fell on the waters, it 
turned them milky and sweet. Ovid, 
the Vedas, and the Egyptians say 
that the rivers flowed with milk and 
honey. The precipitate also fell 
among the Israelites, and they 
called it Manna. 


ancient past raise perplexing 
issues. A scholar who examined 
the computations of the longest and 
shortest shadows observed at noon- 
time in China about 1100 B.c. re- 
marked that “they do not really 
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T= ASTRONOMICAL records of the 


represent the true lengths.” The 
Hindu astronomical tables com- 
piled by the Brahmans show a uni- 
form error of 21° 46’. The astro- 
nomical tablets of Babylon of the 
eighth century B. c. present three 
different schedules of planetary mo- 
tion. The water clock of the Amon 
Temple of Karnak is consistently 
inaccurate for day and night, at 
any season, in the latitudes of 
Egypt. And the shadow clock found 
at Fayum, Egypt, originating in the 
eighth century B.c., will not show 
time correctly at,Fayum or any- 
where else in Egypt. 

Dr. Velikovsky presents historical 
evidence that these ancient records 
were not incorrect at the time when 
they were made. Astronomers will 
find this particular suggestion diffi- 
cult to take, as the calculations of 
contemporary astronomy are pre- 
cise. and the play of mechanical 
forces on which they are based has 
been well known for over 200 years. 

Dr. Velikovsky willingly concedes 
that the behavior of the earth and 
the comet in his description is not 
in accord with the celestial me- 
chanics of Newton. Indeed, it in- 
vites skepticism as to the infallibil- 
ity of the Law of Gravitation, a 
law heretofore so firmly established 
that it has never been successfully 
combined into one system with the 
laws of electromagnetics. It is Dr. 
Velikovsky’s contention that over 
3,000 years ago Nature performed 
a great experiment which demon- 
strated that electromagnetic laws 
are as supreme in the heavens as 
they are inside the atom. 

Venus is the Morning and the 
Evening Star. It is the most con- 
spicuous of the planets. Early 
astronomers observed its motion 








with great care, and the Mexicans 
computed the day when they 
thought the world would end by a 
cycle of 52 years based on Venus. 
So bright is Venus in the sky, in 
fact, that it is most remarkable to 
find no record of its existence prior 
to the second millennium B. c. 

Early Babylonian astronomy 
counted four planets and four only 
—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars and Mer- 
cury. In the Hindu table of the 
planets attributed to 3102 B.c., 
Venus alone is missing, and it is 
said that the Brahmans “never 
mention five planets.” Later Venus 
is called “the great star that joins 
the other great stars” by the Baby- 
lonians. In all traditions the Morn- 
ing Star is described as having a 
specific birth, an event of great 
significance to’ the Tahitians, the 
Eskimos, and the Buriats, the 
Kirghiz, and the Yakuts of Siberia, 
as well as to more sophisticated 
peoples. Hesiod said that Phaéthon, 
whose name means “blazing” star, 
drove the chariot of the sun too 
close to the earth, disturbing its ro- 
tation, and was later changed into 
the Morning Star. Moreover, a Sa- 
maritan chronicle says that during 
the invasion of Palestine by Joshua 
“a star arose out of the east against 
which all magic is vain.” At the 
time of great catastrophes, Quetzal- 
coatl, the Venus of the Mayans, ap- 
peared in the sky for the first time. 
And the Chaldeans and the Chi- 
nesé are in agreement that Venus 
“rivaled the sun in brightness.” 

Dr. Velikovsky brings strong evi- 
dence to bear that the comet which 
so terrorized the earth was in fact 
the planet Venus—newly born, by 
eruption from a larger planct. 
While Venus 


it was still a comet, 
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wandered erratically, which is why 
its course was so closely watched. 
The dreaded comet Venus that was 
later to become a planet had many 
names—Tistrya, Ishtar, Astarte, 
Isis, Baal, Beelzebub, Lucifer. 
Often it was confused with Jupiter 
(Isis in Egypt and Ishtar in Baby- 
lon were first names for Jupiter and 
later names for Venus), for Jupiter 
was the planet from which Venus 
erupted as a comet. 

Students of Greek and Roman 
mythology may object that accord- 
ing to legend it was Pallas Athene, 
or Minerva, who “sprang full-grown 
from the brow of Jupiter.” The 
classical scholar may wonder, how- 
ever, why Greek mythology con- 
tains no deity for the planet Venus 
and no planet for the deity Pallas 
Athene. The Greek equivalent of 
the Roman “Venus” was Aphro- 
dite, who was identified with the 
Moon. The answer, once known 
but long forgotten, is that Pallas 
Athene was the Greek name for the 
planet Venus. (Plutarch said that 
Minerva of the Romans and 
Athene of the Greeks were the 
same as Isis of the Egyptians; Pliny 
said that Isis was the planet 
Venus.) The birth of Pallas Athene 
was “a day of wrath in all the eal- 
endars of ancient Chaldea.” Dur- 
ing the birth of Athene, described 
in a Homeric hymn, the earth 
reeled and the sun stopped for “a 
long while.” 


OR MANY centuries the inhabi- 
Pins of the earth were in such 

fear of Venus that human sacri- 
fice was practiced in. both hemi- 
spheres in the hope of placating its 
wrath. The Mexicans were so pro- 
foundly affected by the 52-year in- 
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terval between Venus’ two encoun- 
ters with the earth that they 
adopted the period in their calendar 
and made bloody sacrifices to Quet- 
zalcoatl—the “feathered serpent” 
who was identified with the Morn- 
ing Star—when 52 years passed 
without harm. The years of terror 
ylasted until the seventh century B.c. 
Venus, as the result of an encounter 
with another body, took up its 
present orbit and changed from a 
wild comet to a tame _ planet. 
pV enus’ flirtation with another 
planet—that is, with Mars—is a 
fk ommon theme in mythology. This 
imecting, the battle of Athene with 
ithe God of War, is described in the 
Uliad, a conflict in the heavens 
pvhich took place at the same time 
jas the siege of Troy. “It is the con- 
junction of Venus and Mars,” 
mwrote Lucian, “that created the 


gpoctry of Homer.” 

, The encounter upset Mars’ orbit, 
pnd at intervals of 15 years Mars 
miso passed close to the earth. On 


two days in particular—February 
26. 747 B.c., and March 23, 687 
B.c.-Mars caused a repetition of 
the earlier catastrophes on a smaller 
Scale. In the year 747 B.c. a new 
alendar was introduced in the 
Middle East. It began on the 26th 
of February, and in the calendar 
of Mexico the 26th of February 
was also counted as New Year's 
Day. It was during this period that 
the worship of Mars came into 
prominence among peoples whose 
institutions were not fully formed. 
The Romans regarded Mars as 
their national god, the founder of 
their state, and the father of Rom- 
ulus. The chief celebration of the 
Roman Mars cult was on the 23rd 
of March. On the night of the 23rd 
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of March, 687 B.c., the army of 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian king who 
invaded Palestine, was destroyed by 
a blast of fire from the sky. “On 
the 23rd of March, 687 B.c.,” 
wrote Edouard Biot in his cata- 
logue of the meteors which were 
observed in ancient China, the 
fixed stars were not visible but “in 
the middle of the night stars fell 
like rain.” 

The battle between Venus and 
Mars ended with Venus, shorn of 
its power to disturb humankind, 
rotating on the serene orbit it now 
occupies. Venus seemed to have 
fallen from its earlier eminence. 
This was the period of the Hebrew 
Prophets, men of astronomical skill 
who recorded and predicted Mars’ 
15-year approach to the earth and 
warned the people and their kings 
of coming catastrophes. 

Finally they observed that a 
hated enemy—Beelzebub, the 
Morning Star, who had provoked 
pagan worship—was no _ longer 
powerful. Venus, which had “weak- 
ened the nations” and had tried to 
ascend on high, was cut down to 
the ground. “How art thou fallen 
from heaven,” wrote Isaiah, “O 
Lucifer, son of the morning.” 


HE HIstToRY of the calendar is 

often used to exhibit the con- 

quest of ignorance. Gradually 
the errors seem to have been re- 
moved from the first primitive ef- 
forts to codify time, until now we 
pride ourselves on a system that 
closely approximates the actual 
movements of the earth and its 
moon. Yet it is curious that 
the ancients should have used 
such hopelessly inaccurate calen- 
dars when their measurements of 











celestial motion were so carefully 
made. The Mexicans knew that the 
synodical moon period consists of 
29.5209 days, a computation more 
exact than that of the Gregorian 


calendar, which was not introduced : 


into Europe until long after Amer- 
ica was discovered. 

The introduction of a new cal- 
endar in 747 B.c. indicates to Dr. 
Velikovsky that the orbit of the 
earth—-the length of the year, the 
months, and the seasons—-had actu- 
ally changed. Previous to this time 
the Chinese, the Hindus, the Per- 
sians, the Assyrians, the Babylo- 
nians, the Israelites, the Egyptians, 
the Romans, and the Mayans all 
used a calendar of 12 lunations of 
30 days each, a year of 360 days 
During the period of Mars’ meet- 
ings with the earth. the length of 
the seasons changed repeatedly. but 
at some time during the seventh 
century sB.c. all these nations 
added five days to their calendars. 
The Persians called the five days 
Gatha days, the Egyptians called 
them the “days which are above the 
year,” and the Mayans called them 
“days without a name.” If the ear- 
lier calendars were merely mis- 
takes, then in a man’s lifetime an 
error would have accumulated of 
an entire year, a dislocation in 
harvest cvcles which could not have 
been ignored even in the most 
primitive agricultural societies 
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THE DAY THE SUN STOOD STILL 


uT MoRE than the development 

of the calendar hangs on the 

assumption we make today: 
that the earth has rotated through 
millions of uninterrupted years, 
each consisting of 365 days, 5 hours, 
and 48 minutes. There is scarcely 
an era of knowledge or conviction 
invulnerable to Dr. Velikovsky’s 
denial that the earth’s history has 
been one of peaceful evolution. 
Erosions’ from wind and rain, the 
buckling and folding of sedimented 
rock, and the graduated series of 
the developing species have hither 
to provided a background of cet 
tainty. Now these orderly imagés 
are challenged, and in their place @ 
scholar has offered a basis of evi 
dence for the astonishing pattern 
of catastrophe implicit in the world 
traditions. 

In view of the cosmic upheavals 
of the past, our own time of trou- 
bles is dwarfed. There is also a 
hidden purpose in Dr. Velikovsky’s 
book, a warning to the world that 
threatens to explode with hatred 
among the nations: the cosmic ca- 
tastrophes may repeat themselves. 
‘This world will be destroyed”: 
reads a passage from the Visuddhi- 
Magga which serves as motto for 
his final chapter, “also the mighty 
ocean will dry up;.and this broad 
earth will be burned up. Therefore, 
sirs, cultivate friendliness: cultivate 
compassion.” a8 
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Tips on Tipping 


A quick guide to vacation tipping. Who, when, 
and how much to tip on your trip this summer 


ON THE WAY. . 


Redeap: 15c for cach bag carried. 

Pullman porter: 25c for a daytrip. For an overnight trip: 
0c to 75c in a berth; 75c to $1 in a roomette; $1.50 for two 
people in a compartment. For a trip of two or three days, 
double these amounts. Given at the end of the trip. 
Dining-car waiter: 25c minimum tip; 15¢, of checks up 
to about $5; 10% on higher checks. A check of $3.20 for 
two diners, for instance, would call for a 50c tip. 
Club-ear waiter: 10% to 15% of check—1l0c minimum 





On a long or luxurious boat trip, take 10% to 154% of your 
passage cost and distribute it at end of voyage as follows: 
30% to cabin steward; 30% to dining steward; 20% to deck 
steward; 10% to bath steward. In addition to this, tip bar 
steward 10% to 15% of your bar check. (Unless vou are 
very temperate or very rich, pay-and-tip him by the drink 
otherwise the tab will grow monstrously.) 
For most cruises, the following tip-scale will be practical: 
Cabin steward: $3.50 per week—i.e., 50c a day. 
Dining steward: $3.50 per week 
Deck steward: $2 per week. 
Bath steward: S| per week. 
Bar steward: 10%-15% of each check. 





Porter al the airport is tipped 15c for each bag. But no 
airline personnel are ever tipped. Hooray! 





Porters at bus terminals are tipped 15c a bag. Bus drivers 
and other employees are not tipped. 

Cab drivers in cities are tipped. For a fare up to 50c tip a 
dime or 15¢; 50c-S1 fare, tip 15c; above $1 tip 10¢% to 15¢, 








® tippinc can be a headache, a social boner, or a graceful 
gesture. 
Over-tipping is an expensive piece of bad taste. . 
Under-tipping can cause embarrassment and also hardship to 
those workers whose livelihood depends on gratuities. 
‘ Proper tipping at the proper time assures you of good service , 
and a good time. 
On a vacation, especially, new tipping problems are bound to 
arise. The guide below will give ‘you a quick and correct answer 
‘ to these new situations you are likely to meet. The amounts listed 
may seem too lavish or too low, depending on who and where 
you are. However, this schedule is based on the consensus of 
etiquette experts. If you follow it, you won’t be wrong. 
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AT HOTELS AND RESORTS AT RESTAURANTS AND NIGHT CLUBS 


Bellboy: 25c for one bag, Headwaiter: no tip unless 
10c or 15c for each addi- you ask for special service or 
tional one; 25c for paging; a special table—then the tip 
10c for bringing a paper, becomes a social bribe and 
letter, etc. must be folding money 

Room waiter: 10% to 15% Waiter: 10% to 15% of the 
of check with 25c minimum check. In a night club or an 

9° 


tip. (This is in addition to expensive restaurant, 2». 

the room-service charge of- per person is minimum, 

ten made in hotels.) Wine steward: if you want 

Valet: no tip necessary. to be fancy, he is tipped $1 

Maid: usually tipped at re- Barman: in night clubs it 
3 
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sort hotels where a stay of is expected that you will tip 
a week or more is usual; $1 even if you tipple standing 
to $2 a week is proper up—l0G%-15% of the check 
amount. is the usual penalty. 


Waiter: (see note in col- Cigarette girl: !0c-15c if 


umn to the right.) At a re- you buy a pack of cigarettes 


: 
sort hotel where you occupy Washroom ma, * 
the same table for entire service is rendered: 15c-2i 





Entertainers: If you 1 
quest a special number, vou 
may offer a drink. Do not 
tip unless you want to in 
vest Sl or more in display 
Hat-check girl: although 
the hat-girls in most night 
clubs have come to expect 
tips of 25c upward, this ts 
petty extortion. — Fifteen 
cents is a sensible up. Let 
your conscience be vou 
guide. 

Doorman: 25c if he gets a 
cab—otherwise nothing 


stay, it is customary to tip 
only on leaving—or, if you 
prefer, at the end of each 
week. Usual tip is 15c per 
meal per person, or 10% of 
Ui food bill—whichever is larg- 
“(. er. (On American plan, 5% 
2 of total bill is a_ fair 
amount.) 
Doorman: tip only if he 
renders some service. Then 
25c is the usual coin. 
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® LACE—THAT FILMY stuff which once spelled old- 
world elegance, fragile femininity, moonlight and 
lilacs and the valentine kind of love—has forgotten its 
company manners. At the strange whim of 1950 
fashion, lace has abandoned garden parties and para- 
sols and demure dresses- to pop up in all manner of 
surprising places. This spring and summer you'll see 
it dashing into the surf, cycling under the sun, teaming 
up with cotton and linen where once it would asso- 
ciate only with silk and satin. There is some danger 
of schizophrenia—it can recapture its old personality, 
as in Ceil Chapman’s dinner dress (far left), despite 
the bold new sturdiness which makes it right for 
Vanity’s man-tailored shirt (left)—but there’s no dan- 
ger of dullness. Lace on a spree makes mighty good- 
looking maids, and mighty good looking for males. 


Pictures by William Stone 





A rose is a rose is Ned 
a rose, but this is 
a swirl of Chantilly CONTINUED 








WHEN LACE BRANCHES out, it be- 
comes a pair of shoes, a belt for 
slacks, almost anything you’ve never 
thought of before. Here are some of 
the least likely but most apt-to-suc- 
ceed new roles for lace: Carolyn 


Schnurer puts beige cotton lace over 
brown sateen, adds a bright belt and 
sends lace out to sea in a bathing 
suit. Lilly Daché’s contribution is a 
sweater and skirt—but the slip-over 
sweater, the matching cardigan and 
the slim skirt are unexpectedly made 
of black Chantilly, over flesh-colored 
taffeta. Mr. John, forgetting floppy 
garden-hats of old, does a trim 
bowler in starched crisp lace. For a 
complete, eye-pulling surprise, Goth- 
am sets lace into the instep of nylon 
stockings; Lord Optical Company 
sects black Chantiily between frames 
of clear lucite for unusual “specs.” 
The jacket of sheer cotton lace 

right) covers a lace-strapped sun- 
back dress by Janet Taylor. & 8 
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NATURE UFF-GUARD 


® THE PHOTOGRAPH above of an American egret in flight is an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished with patience and a swift eye by 
almost.any sincere naturalist. Like the other pictures on these four pages 
—all by Hugo H. Schroder of Orlando, Florida—it represents the tri- 
umph of camera sight over gun sight. 

Mr. Schroder has been stalking squirrel, possum, coon, gator, big and 
little birds and almost every other form of American fauna with his 
camera for more than 25 years. These are among his most highly prized 
specimens. Though they appear here as highly exciting and dramatic 
ready-made sequences, they actually represent hundreds of trial-and-error 
photographs, missed-chances at the perfect shot and lucky accidents— 
but above all understanding of earth’s furred and feathered creatures. 
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EGRET TAKE-OFF is perfectly recorded 
here by Mr. Schroder’s watchful 
camera, near Okeechobee, Florida. 
In the top picture the bird has just 
left its perch. In the bottom one 
it has already assumed the position 
it will hold during flight. Its neck 
is in the characteristic S-curve. 


EGRET LANDING is portrayed in these 
two photographs. Just before con- 
tact (top) the wings are held high 
and close together. At contact with 
perch (bottom) wings are further 
forward, acting as brake. Note the 
nuptial plumes or aigrettes stream- 


ing out below wings and above tail. 
. CONTINUED 
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perfect Form for brown pelicans in- 
terested in diving is displayed in 
these three photographs. Top to 
bottom they show the pelican ele- 
vating its wings as it approaches 
the water; the bill pointed straight 
down; and finally cutting the water 
cleanly and with little splash. 
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TERRIBLE FORM (not to be shown to 
young pelicans) is demonstrated in 
this sequence put together from 
dozens of shots. In top picture the 
pelican is off-balance. It then hits 
the water in a belly-wopper; finally 
it lands on the water, throwing 
spray more than 15 feet in air. 

as 
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| PLATFORM 


Let’s Not Strike 
And Say We Did 


BY LE ROY MARCEAU 


Stepping up to the Pageant Platform this month is the employee- 
relations consultant who, with Richard A. Musgrave, Professor 
of Economics at the University of Michigan, has evolved an un- 
usual “no strike” formula. Le Roy Marceau has served in various 
capacities with the National Labor Relations Board and is now 
a member of the Louisiana Labor Mediation Board—so—listen! 


@ HAVE YOU EVER ‘OBSERVED the 
aftermath of a long and bitter 
strike? Management points out that 
the workers have lost more money 
in wages than they possibly can 
gain through the new contract. 
Labor insists that management, 
through its unwillingness to come 
to an agreement earlier, has paid 
through the nose. Very often they 
are both right. But in any case 
an innocent bystander—the Amer- 
ican public—is picking itself up, 
muttering, “Who threw that? . . .” 

Here is the dilemma: strikes in 
essential industries work disaster on 
the health and safety of the nation. 
But, unless we are to have a police 
state, unions should be free to use 
their strength to get higher wages 
and better working ‘conditions. To 
date, legislation hasn’t even dented 


this tough nut. But there is an 
answer. 

That answer lies in a new kind 
of strike, a strike which, without 
weakening the bargaining power 
of labor or disregarding the inter- 
ests of the employer, nevertheless 
works no hardship on the general 
public. 

Impossible, you say? Well, sup- 
pose that, without an actual work 
stoppage, the union could inflict 
the identical loss on the company 
that a strike would cause. And 
suppose that, without an actual 
lock-out, the company could force 
the workers to pull in their belts 
and come to an agreement. That’s 
our plan. 

Take the case of a threatened 
railroad strike, for example. After 
negotiations between the two par- 
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ties had fallen through, the Presi- 
dent (or an administrative body) 
could empower the union to call a 
“statutory strike.” Instead of stop- 
ping the trains, the “strike” would 
stop the profits. The railroads, 
until an agreement was reached, 
would be compelled to pay out all 
of their profits and enough more to 
impose the same loss on them that 
a real strike would impose. And 
just so with the men. If the men 
were actually striking they would 
be living, as best they could, on 
strike benefits or casual work. Dur- 
ing our “statutory strike” they 
would continue on the job, but at a 
rate of pay just as hard on them 


as a strike. 


we 


’ matter—that is, 


Thus each party would be in the 
same position he would be in if 
there were no law at all on the 
if a real strike 


| were underway. Each party would 
tbe suffering the natural conse- 
' quences of his own failure to agree. 
| But the public would not be suffer- 
jing as well; the trains would be 


/running as usual. 

Both the high rate paid by the 
‘company and the low rate paid to 
‘the workers would be determined 
‘by a special labor court, and the 
difference between what the em- 
ployer paid and what the employees 
got would go in a Trust Fund. 

Just as in the more violent variety 
of strike, the two antagonists are 
pitting their economic strength 


BUM’S RUSH 


“national emergency strike.” 


against each other; sooner or later 
one or both will reach the limit of 
their endurance and will prefer 
to yield a bit rather than to con- 
tinue the dispute. When an agree- 
ment is reached, the statutory 
strike ends and the labor court 
withdraws from the case. 

What happens to the money in 
the Trust Fund? Well, it could be 
paid to the United States Treasury 
to make the plan self-sustaining or 
to finance some special public 
service. Or, since the parties, in 
obedience to law, have continued 
operations and spared the public 
any inconvenience, the money 
could be used retroactively to reim- 
burse both parties. This is the one 
point in the plan which is still wide 
open. I would be interested in 
hearing how the readers of PAGEANT 
think the fund should be used. 

Despite possible objections to the 
no-strike formula, the advantages 
of the plan are clear. It gives 
everyone a break. It enables the 
workers, without losing work or 
being called irresponsible, to get all 
the advantages of striking. It 
assures the company of stable, 
year-round operation. It encourages 
the parties to agree. And best of 
all, it assures the common citizen 
and his government that essen- 
tial services will not break down. 
All stand to benefit by avoiding 
that enormous waste known as a 
an 





@ THE BUM RANG the doorbell and asked for something to eat. The woman 
was very nice. “Yesterday's soup?” she asked. “Sure,” said the bum. “Well,” 


said the lady, “then come back tomorrow.” 
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—Joey Adams in Variety 





My dear. it’s a lovely dress 
—make it yourself? * 
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’.. a Simple question—but the answer could 
revolutionize life on earth. Meet the man who's 
searching for the billion-dollar secret 

—in this issue 








